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THE APPEAL TO REASON.! 


HE commanding problem of the day is the problem of human 

nature. Within this problem lies the central problem of 

the control of human action; and within this lies the innermost 

problem of the relation between the intellectual part of man and 

his impelling interests. Modern occidental thought seems so to 

have shaped itself that the profoundest issues hinge upon the 
solution of these concentric problems. 

In the field of the practical arts we have learned to regard man 
both as the material with which we build and the force with 
which we work. What is the texture and plasticity of this 
material, and how shall this force be applied and regulated? 
Industry is seen to be, like politics and education, an art of 
management, a skilful adjustment of conscious life. New voca- 
tions, new forms of expertness, have come into being, dealing with 
welfare, morale, conciliation, publicity and propaganda. And 
the knowledge which is the prerequisite to skill in these forms of 
activity is the knowledge of human nature. We are said to 
stand at the beginning of an age in which the applications of 
psychology shall eclipse even the spectacular applications of 
physics and chemistry. 

If we turn from the practical arts to our standards of criticism, 
here again, despite ancient and persistent doctrinal differences, 
the appeal is to human nature. A priori and authoritarian 
standards do not suit the spirit of the age. The teachings of 
religion are proved in the human religious experience. Beauty 


1 Read as the president’s address at the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association [Eastern Division] at Columbia University, December 29, 1920. 
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is traced from the object of art to the consciousness of the ob- 
server. What a man ought to be is deduced from what he is, 
and what he ought to have from what he wants. This is most 
evidently true of those moralists who follow the hedonists in 
deriving standards from the existing interests and claims of men. 
But it is in fact not less true of those who in the name of ‘self- 
realization’- speak of an ‘ought-to-be’ that is irreducible to 
what ‘is.’ For that which will realize a self cannot but be pre- 
scribed by the self’s natural structure and capacity for growth. 
So that we find such moralists objecting that the hedonists have 
neglected the intellectual part of man, and exaggerated his 
affective or sensuous part. But this objection invites attention 
to the structure of human nature and virtually submits the 
dispute to psychology. 

Or consider those who oppose the naturalistic and hedonistic 
tendencies in the field of values by invoking an over-individual 
will or purpose which is rightly authoritative over all private 
inclination. Such a philosophy makes no impression upon con- 
temporary thinkers save in so far as it justifies itself by an appeal 
to the facts. If the will of the State, or of the Whole, is to be 
acknowledged as having superior or supreme claims, then it must 
first be shown that there is such a ‘common will.’ But that 
depends upon the facts regarding will, and the facts regarding 
community. The exponent of such a view, has in short, sub- 
mitted his case to the jurisdiction of psychology.2. He has so 
constructed his hypothesis that its proof or verification depends 
on certain data regarding human nature. 

Thus in the present age the standards of preference and obliga- 
tion, by which a man justifies his ideals and acknowledges his 
duty, appear to depend for their support upon what can be known 
about the natural man, his parts, his proportions, his aptitudes 
and his impulses. 


1 Or the self-realizationist may rest his case on the doctrine that all voluntary 
acts are governed by an idea of the self. This, also, is a question of psychological 
fact. Cf. F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies. 

? The moralist may and usually will in such cases be his own psychologist. Cf. 
B. Bosanquet's Social and International Ideals, and W. E. Hocking’s Human Nature 
and its Remaking. 
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Finally, this question of human nature is not less crucial in its 
bearing on the problems of metaphysics and religion. Since the 
Eighteenth Century, the spiritualistic and hopeful metaphysics 
has relied more and more upon the anomalousness of man. The 
belief that there is a deeper and more auspicious reality than 
physical nature now rests mainly upon the irreducible human 
prerogatives. It is the appeal to man against nature. Whereas 
nature is material, mechanical, blind and determined, man is 
conscious, purposive, rational and free. These distinctive and 
inalienable attributes of man are then bestowed upon the world 
at large and given authority over the categories of nature. Now 
the proper evidence in this case is such evidence as can be ob- 
tained regarding the so-called ‘higher’ processes of the mental 
life. Assuming that man is conscious, that he is governed by 
purposes, that he sees reasons and acts on them, that he is in 
some sense free, in what do these things consist? How do these 
things interweave with the ‘physical’ aspects of human nature? 
Or are they wholly incommensurable, lying in another plane? If 
psychology has neglected these matters through preferring what 
can be more readily translated into the terms of existing physics 
or physiology, then psychology must either rise to its larger 
opportunities or forfeit its exclusive title to the field. In any 
case the appeal is to the facts. We shall know whether these 
metaphysical arguments are well grounded when we shall have 
made more accurate and more complete observations of human 
nature. 

It is clear that the solution of these great practical and spiritual 
problems must depend upon a better understanding of the center 
of human nature. If psychology is to serve it must in some sense 
again become the science of the soul or of the personality. The 
accumulation of observations of sensory discrimination, reflexes, 
habit-formation and reaction-time must be regarded as pre- 
liminary to the understanding of reason and will, or as affording 
data from which to formulate a comprehensive hypothesis that 
shall define the essential man. The time has come, in other 
words, to examine the ancient problem in the light of the new 
facts. 
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This implies that science shall enter into the reserved apart- 
ments of human nature, and examine quite disrespectfully those 
parts that have hitherto been curtained off. There is, and will 
continue to be, some difficulty in this. Science is suspected in 
many circles of wearing hobnailed boots and of having rough 
manners more suited to the kitchen than to the parlor. And 
while it is to be hoped that new surroundings will exert a refining 
influence, it is well known that science is essentially incorrigible. 
It will carry its peculiar manners with it wherever it goes, and 
will open corridors between the places it visits so that their 
privacy will be forever destroyed. 

Science, in other words, is fatal to aloofness, to rigid barriers, 
to sharp antitheses. Sentiment, on the other hand, creates and 
emphasizes them; and our ideas of human nature have hitherto 
been largely dictated by sentiment—by the human pride of race. 
Man has had an obvious interest in accentuating his difference 
from the brute whom he preys upon and uses; desiring to relieve 
himself from obligations which he only reluctantly acknowledges 
towards his own species. He has an interest, too, in separating 
himself at some point from physical nature as a whole. In this 
seems to lie his only hope of escaping death and of converting 
his hour of doom into his hour of triumph. He must somehow 
divide himself into a corruptible and an incorruptible, the one to 
be thrown to the devouring worms while the other escapes into a 
permanent refuge of safety. So it has come about that the more 
complex levels of human behavior are regarded as prerogatives 
rather than as processes, and are known by honorific titles rather 
than by descriptive phrases. We have antitheses such as Soul vs. 
Body, Purpose vs. Mechanism, Intelligence vs. Instinct, Will vs. 
Impulse, and Reason vs. Sense,—antitheses that are as much the 
offspring of pride and prejudice as are those of Jew and Gentile, 
or Greek and Barbarian. 

Such antitheses are in part based on differences of character. 
But, in so far as the partisan motive has affected the distinction, a 
mere difference has been elevated into an antagonism, or irre- 
concilable opposition. In matters of sentiment “he that is not 
with me is against me’’—there is no middle-ground. The differ- 
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ence between one and three is a commensurable and reducible 
difference; not so the difference between the Unitarian and the 
Trinitarian. There is undoubtedly a real difference between 
Purpose and Mechanism, or between any two processes to which 
this pair of terms may appropriately be applied. But while 
science would so far as possible view such processes as commensur- 
able, as having common factors and a common context, the 
effect of sentiment is to identify human pride and human hope 
with Purpose, while Mechanism becomes tinged with shame and 
fear. The result is that the objects acquire the diametrical 
opposition which properly belongs only to the divergent attitudes 
that are directed to them. 

This tendency to conceive the complex levels of the mental life 
as prerogatives, and to save their purity of caste by forbidding 
commerce with the baser levels, has led to a sort of just but blind 
retaliation on the part of the scientist. He has allowed the 
exponent of sentiment to interpret Reason, Purpose, and Will, 
and to project them upon a supernatural plane. Then, limiting 
his own investigations to the causal nexus of nature, he has 
affirmed that these ‘higher’ or ‘spiritual’ processes of man are 
inefficacious. From his point of view they do not enter into the 
explanation of any physical event. But, since all historical 
events are in some degree or in some sense physical, this is equiva- 
lent to denying that these processes play any part in determining 
the course of human life. They are nowhere in mesh with the 
driving wheels, but simply fan the air. Consciousness is an epi- 
phenomenon, thought is purely contemplative, purpose and 
freedom are illusory, reason is a pretence. The physical and 
the mechanical defined so as to oppose and exclude these ‘higher’ 
processes are awarded the victory over them and enter into 
possession of the field. 

Now there is a certain justice in this. Philosophy and religion 
have had the first opportunity of framing our traditional concep- 
tions of the essential human nature, and yielding to the pressure 
of sentiment they have so framed them as to remove them from 
the plane of natural fact. They have so constituted their mean- 
ing that the scientist is bound to dismiss them from his calcu- 
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lations as he is bound to dismiss miracles. But though this 
retaliation is just it is none the less blind. For it has led the 
scientist himself to disregard what is novel in the more complex 
aspects of human life. He has weakened his case by over- 
simplifying his problem, by claiming too much for his categories, 
by affecting to despise what he cannot explain in ready-made 
terms, and by earning the reputation of one who would disparage 
man by denying or reducing his distinguishing characteristics. 
Meanwhile the opposing party has suffered an equal loss. 
Through insisting too much on human superiority this party has 
withdrawn the essential man altogether from affairs. Man, in 
order that he may be qualified for admission to another world, has 
allowed himself to be reduced to impotence in this. 

It would appear, then, that the great philosophical enterprise of 
the immediate future is the naturalistic study of the more com- 
plex levels of human life. This does not imply the levelling of 
human nature, or the mere extension of existing physical laws; 
but the study of man as a part of nature, interchangeable and 
interactive with his environment. That such a study of man 
should lead to new conceptions and new laws not included in the 
existing encyclopedia of science, is inevitable. 

The intellectual forces of the world have for some time been 
mobilizing for this campaign, and important preliminary skir- 
mishes have already been fought. These forces are varied in 
color, speech and costume like the forces of an empire, and many 
have come a long distance. The descendants of Kant have 
journeyed all the way from the antipodes, and owing to the 
exigences of the campaign have violated Anti-Psychologismus, 
their most ancient taboo. Biologists, and even chemists are dis- 
cussing teleology with open and receptive minds. Behaviorism 
is translating psychology into the language of physical science at 
the same time that the demand for medical, industrial, educa- 
tional and social applications is forcing psychology to direct its 
attention to the more complex and distinctively human processes 
of mind. Sociology, which ever since the time of Comte has 
been devoting itself to this cause, is allying itself more intimately 
with psychology, anthropology and biology; and in this way 
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both improving its weapons and covering its flanks. The most 
characteristic and auspicious leaders of contemporary thought, 
such as James, Bergson, Dewey and Russell, are distinguished by 
the utter lawlessness with which they introduce philosophy into 
their psychology and psychology into their philosophy. Perhaps 
they do not know the difference; in any case they ignore it. 
Scorning schematic barriers and scientific etiquette they bluntly 
assume that the facts about human nature are all to be found in 
one place, and that it is not significant by what door you enter. 

The general problem of human nature centers in the problem 
of control. As in every other case of natural fact the causes are 
multiple and the event results from a sum of conditions. To 
understand man it is necessary to know where among these con- 
ditions is to be found the lever by which the result may be regu- 
lated. It is assumed in practise that in proportion as an event 
is a human deed it is to be controlled by an appeal to reason. 
This does not imply that a man may not be governed by passion, 
but that when he is so governed he has in some sense abdicated. 
Reason is, as the ancients said, man’s ‘ruling part’; so that, 
judged by the standard of normal personal organization, an act 
controlled by passion is an uncontrolled act or a symptom of the 
absence of self-control. A man in full possession of his faculties 
is supposed to govern himself by deliberation and judgment; and 
to be governed by others through such agencies as present evi- 
dence to his deliberation and judgment, in other words, through 
persuasion. ‘Purpose’ is only another way of conceiving the 
same thing. James says that “‘the pursuance of future ends 
and the choice of means for their attainment are thus the mark 
and criterion of the presence of mentality in a phenomenon.”’! 
But this is the same as to say that what a man does is determined 
by his belief regarding its consequences, whether he reaches that 
belief through deliberation or through persuasion. 

The central question of control thus becomes the question of 
the functional or dynamic connections of the intellectual act. 
What begets it, and how does it take effect? In particular, how 
is it related to passion? How does the one engage the other, so 

1 Principles of Psychology, 1, p. 8. 
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that what a man wants is influenced by what he thinks, or what 
he thinks by what he wants; and in what ways and in what pro- 
portions is what a man does, governed both by what he thinks 
and by what he wants? 

This essential problem has been obscured and its solution 
greatly retarded by the aforesaid habit of regarding reason as a 
prerogative, leading a purely ‘logical’ life of its own. Reason 
being thus by definition withdrawn and perched on a mountain- 
top, the scientist who moves about on the plane below naturally 
fails to find it. Accordingly he announces from time to time that 
human conduct is not governed by reason, but by feeling, or 
instinct, or emotion, or imitation, or ‘complexes.’ He is scarcely 
to be blamed. He has simply taken his conception of reason 
from those whom he supposed to be its friends; and reason in 
that honorific sense he has quite honestly failed to find among the 
determining causes of human action. He has therefore assigned 
it the rdle of an ornamental false-front, which is perhaps as much 
as it deserves. 

But what a hocus-pocus it all is! This thing which is rejected 
from among the realities of life is nothing less than the whole of 
the knowing mind; or of evidentially attested belief. We are in 
effect told that the intell. ctual faculties of man, his judgments 
and the reasons for his judgments, his conceptions, his affirma- 
tions and denials, his inferences and proofs, his theories, his 
articulate purposes, his discussions and arguments, his delibera- 
tions and professions, do not control his conduct! Such a view 
of human life is both absurd and scandalous. It is contradicted 
during all his waking hours by every individual of the species. 
It is contradicted by all the rules and methods of human pro- 
cedure whether personal or social. It is contradicted on every 
page of recorded history. Applied science with all its vast 
ramifications, contradicts it. He who asserts it as his conviction 
contradicts it. To act on it is impossible and unthinkable. It 
would make a perpetual lie of human intercourse, and hypocrisy 
of every profession of faith or allegiance to ideas. It would 
discredit most of education and all institutions founded on dis- 
cussion. Though it has no foundation in fact and is a grotesque 
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error springing from sentiment, ambiguity and misunderstanding, 
it is not to be lightly regarded. For it lends aid and comfort to 
obscurantism, bigotry and cynicism,—to every man who finds it 
painful to entertain ideas or pursue ideals, and is glad to be told 
that what he lacks is of no account. 

This scandalous absurdity has arisen from a failure to construe 
the reason and will of man in terms of observable fact and as they 
exist amidst the context of nature. It requires not so much to 
be refuted as to be superseded by a revision of terms and a fresh 
approach to the whole subject. We should not ask ourselves 
whether reason and purpose control human conduct, but how they 
control it; which is the same as to use these terms in the future 
for certain parts of the living man—parts which he is known to 
have and to exercise in close interaction with the rest, but parts 
which are only slowly and tardily being illuminated by scientific 
observation. 

Owing to the invigorating influence of a psychological tendency 
known as ‘functionalism,’ or ‘behaviorism,’ it is already possible 
to trace the outlines of a new dynamic view of the human mind.' 
The ‘instinct’ of social and animal psychology, and the ‘complex’ 
of psychiatry are evidently different versions of the same thing,— 
of a unified reaction-system which when it is in force will control 
both the internal adjustments of the organism and its dealings 
with the external environment. Such a general set, or ‘deter- 
mining tendency,’ will when impeded lead to ‘trial and error’; 
that is, to tentative efforts which will continue until there occurs a 
reaction by which the impediment is removed. The object 
exciting the successful response will thereafter be charged with a 
meaning, or will partially reawaken that same successful or com- 
pleting response. This will render it eligible whenever the same 
determining tendency is again in force. When a response occurs 
on that account, that is, when an act is performed because in its 

' The present writer has attempted to elaborate this view in greater detail in a 
series of articles: ‘‘ Docility and Purpose,” Psychol. Rev., 1918, 25, 1-20; ““A Be- 
havioristic View of Purpose,” “‘The Independent Variability of Purpose and 
Belief,” “‘ The Cognitive Interest and Its Refinements,” Jour. of Phil., 1921, 18. 


The writer is much indebted to a similar treatment of the subject by E. C. 
Tolman, “Instinct and Purpose,” Psychol. Rev., 1920, 27, 217-233. 
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implicit form it coincides with the unfulfilled phase of a determining 
tendency, we may say that it is performed purposively. It is a 
means subordinated to an end, and a present subordinated to a 
future, as is required of any conception of purpose deserving of 
the name. 

The same notion of implicit response provides a dynamic inter- 
pretation of belief. A belief is an implicit response unreservedly 
set for a specific occasion, as when believing that my train leaves 
the station at three o’clock I correlate my readiness to depart, 
or my train-taking activities, with a place and time in my field 
of action. If when I reach the appointed place at the appointed 
hour there is no train to see or to enter, my belief is proved 
erroneous. ‘Truth and error, in other words, depend on the 
presence or absence of the complementary object on the occasion 
when the belief prepares me for it. This is quite independent of 
any attitudes of favor or disfavor with which I may view the 
presence of such an object. It is wholly a question of whether I 
have my attitude of favor or disfavor (whichever it be) in readi- 
ness when its complementary object appears. It is a question 
of whether my plans (be they inspired by hope or by despair) are 
scheduled in accordance with the facts. A resourceful mind will 
have devoted some pains to the building up of a system of such 
plans. Such a mind will have tried its suppositions before com- 
mitting itself to them, and in so doing will have used the art and 
technique which have been developed for the purpose. 

It is in such terms as these, wholly commensurable with the 
terms of existing science, and awaiting translation into the terms 
of a more developed science of the near future, that the case of 
reason should be argued. 

It has been customary, for example, to deny the disinterested- 
ness of reason, or so to interpret it that it removes man from his 
relations with his existent environment. With the classical 
rationalists, disinterested reason is an organ of contemplation 
which, being focussed on a realm of Platonic ideas, is blinding 
rather than illuminating to an organism endeavoring to find its 
way in the midst of nature. With Bergson disinterestedness is 
a lapse of ‘attention to life,’ in which the mind is flooded with a 
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muddy torrent of repressed memories.' It is promiscuous and 
undirected consciousness. It has thus been widely believed that 
reason must be either an instrument or an ornament. To be 
useful it must sacrifice its autonomy; to be independent it must 
become irrelevant. The facts, if we have not mistaken them, 
point to a very much more satisfactory view. The intellect is 
associated with the position and the problems of the physical 
organism. It has to earn its passage. But even in its most 
rudimentary beginnings it does its own work in its own way. 
It is enabled to serve because it has something to give. It pro- 
vides the organism with stable and reliable beliefs, which the 
organism both uses and enjoys. And it is by precisely the same 
quality of truth that these beliefs both directly satisfy the thirst 
for knowledge and indirectly satisfy all other interests. 

The intellectual act itself is neutral. It regards its object 
neither with favor nor with disfavor. It consists in a posture of 
readiness for contingencies, be they welcome or unwelcome. This 
essential intellectual act may be embedded in a setting of interest, 
but this need in no way interfere with its specific functioning. 
If I choose an act because of what I expect of it, and if the sequel 
is in accord with my expectation, then the same event both veri- 
fies my belief and fulfils my interest. But these two aspects of 
the situation are distinguishable and even independent. The 
truth of my belief lies in the complementary relation of the event 
to that response with which I am prepared to meet it. The 
fulfilment of my interest lies in the fact that the response which 
the event consummates is a step toward the completion of my 
determining tendency. 

It is true that in cases of purposive action an interest and a 
belief are so related that if the interest is fulfilled the belief is 
verified, and if the belief is verified the interest is fulfilled; so 
that the verification is evidence of the fulfilment, and the fulfil- 
ment of the verification. The situation is similar to that which 
obtains when the same event fulfils two interests. The fall of 
Antwerp defeated the hopes of the French and fulfilled the 
aspirations of the Germans. Human interests were so linked 

1 Cf. Mind-Energy, 95, 116; Matter and Memory, 220-232. 
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with this event that the joy of the Germans was evidence of the 
sorrow of the French. It would not, however, occur to anyone 
to go further, and to define the sorrow of the French as the joy 
of the Germans. Nor, similarly, is there any propriety in saying 
that the truth of a belief is its utility. There is no harm in being 
guided by symptoms provided one does not treat the symptoms 
instead of the disease. True belief and successful interest are 
symptomatic of one another. But it is fatal to identify the two 
because it leads to treating them interchangeably, to attempting 
the one by the method which is proper to the other. 

As a matter of fact, then, logic will not bring success nor will 
effort and enthusiasm bring truth—unless, it should at once be 
added, effort and enthusiasm happen to be directed to the specific 
end of acquiring true beliefs. But in that case the independent 
nature of truth isimplied. That there is an interest in truth, ora 
specifically theoretical activity, which may assume a dominant 
role in an individual life, is a brute fact of human behavior.' In 
so far as such an interest develops, the peculiar characteristics of 
true belief tend to be isolated and heightened. To discover the 
role of reason in life, one must see it at work; but to discover 
just what reason is and therefore just what distinctive and addi- 
tional factor it contributes to life, one should see it at leisure. 
It is in the technique of science, and above all in the moment of 
verification when this is the culminating phase in the theoretical 
activity itself, that the idiosyncrasies of reason can best be 
understood. 

In short, belief is belief and interest is interest; and truth is 
to the one what success is to the other. In purposive activity 
an interest and a belief are so related that the same contingent 
event conditions the success of the one and the truth of the 
other. Ina special case of purposive activity, where the purpose 
is to obtain a true belief, a belief and an interest are so related that 
the truth of the former is itself the contingent event that deter- 
mines the success of the latter. But this very interest in true 
beliefs has led to the selection and use of modes of response, such 


1 For a fuller statement of this matter, cf. the writer's article entitled, “The 
Integrity of the Intellect,"’ Harvard Theol. Rev., 1920, 13, 220-235. 
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as words, sensations and physical records, which may be uniquely 
correlated with objects, and thus provide a means by which 
these objects may be referred to disinterestedly, that is, without 
fear or favor." 

Or, let us consider the question of the efficacy of reason. In 
purposive behavior an act is performed because its meaning coin- 
cides with the unfulfilled phases of a determining tendency. 
This is the same as to say that the act is performed because of 
its promise or its projected sequel, that is, because of what ts 
believed of it. A belief of some sort, an act of the intellect which 
is either true or erroneous, is thus invariably one of the factors 
in a complete human act. Intelligent performance requires the 
codperation of a belief and a determining tendency. These two 
factors unite to constitute purposive action and each brings to 
the resultant something which the other could not supply. 
Under the circumstances it is meaningless to say that either com- 
ponent is prior to the other, or more important, or more truly the 
cause of action. Both are conditions of purposive action; 
neither is a sufficient condition. 

The recent emphasis on instincts and complexes has begotten a 
habit among the augurs of alluding to these as the only causes of 
action, reason being a fictitious and sentimental factor by which 
only the naive will propose to explain anything. It has already 
been admitted that the friends of reason are largely responsible 
for this absurdity, because of having so conceived of reason that 
to an observer of nature it cannot be other than fictitious. But 
reason being conceived in some such terms as have here been 
used, is without doubt a contributing factor in action; and once 
it is admitted that it makes some difference, it must be admitted 
that in any given case it may make “all the difference.” 


! Dr. E. C. Tolman, who interprets cognition as an “internal neurological plac- 
ing,”” has developed an interesting hypothesis which would provide for each known 
object a specific association-path systematically correlated with other such paths. 
These paths will originate as the “‘common paths" (427) from sensory centres, and 
wili “lose special connection with particular motor centers” (429). They will 
function, in short, as a sort of constant factor in all responses to a certain object. 
Such neurological mechanisms might serve as a neutral response to a given object, 
as that common and unique component in my behavior to a given object, which is 
equally present whether I love or hate it, and however I use it. (‘‘Nerve Process 
and Cognition,” Psychol. Rev., 1918, 25.) 
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It is not here denied that other factors than reason, factors not 
formerly understood or even suspected, have in recent years been 
brought to light. And the discovery of instincts and complexes, 
in so far as it is a discovery, will undoubtedly have the effect of 
introducing new modes of control. Speaking broadly, a known 
cause is a controllable cause. If instincts and complexes condi- 
tion action, the better knowledge of them will result in a new 
methodical art by which they are excited and directed. 

But let us consider for a moment what this means. There 
seems to be a popular impression that men have become less 
rational in the last fifty years than they were during the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. Then a man was gov- 
erned by reason, now he is governed by imitation, impulse, reflex, 
instinct, sentiment, emotion, ‘affective’ and ‘mystic logic,’ com- 
plexes, libido,—in short by anything and everything except 
reason. The fact is, however, that whereas man once belteved 
that he was governed by reason, he now believes that he is gov- 
erned by unreason. It follows that in proportion as his present 
belief is true he is in fact more and not less rational than formerly. 
Forces like imitation and instinct which were once ignored may 
now, in so far as they are understood, be directed and regulated. 
In other words, whereas formerly they operated only of them- 
selves, it is now possible that true beliefs about them may operate. 

This at once raises the question of whose true belief shall be 
operative. If I am governed, for example, by the instinct of 
fear, shall I know it myself? Or shall this knowledge be possessed 
only by my parents, or employers, or superior officers, or rulers? 
If the knowledge is possessed only by others, then the knowledge 
of my instinct subordinates my action to their rational purpose, 
leaving me as much unguided by reason as formerly. But 
that such knowledge or any knowledge should be the exclusive 
possession of experts is inconceivable. The effect in the long 
run is therefore a better understanding on the part of each 
individual of the causes of his own action. Knowing my own 
fear, for example, I shall now in some measure govern it or use it 
according to my purposes. My true beliefs regarding it will 
guide my action, and instinct will thus come to operate more and 
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more in the form of reason. The man who goes to a psychiatrist 
to cure his fear, or declines an appointment because he believes 
his timidity unfits him for it, or hunts big game because he 
enjoys fear, or for the sake of self-discipline chooses a leader who 
will intimidate him, acts from reason. The knowledge of instinct 
does not eliminate the causal operation of instinct, but brings 
this operation to an increased extent under review and regulation. 
In other words, the effect of the doctrine of unreason, in so far 
as true, is to promote the ascendancy of reason. 

When, therefore, contemporary psychologists cast doubts on 
the efficacy of reason, declaring that something else such as an 
instinct or complex is the real cause of behavior, and that reasons 
are “evolved subsequently,’ or when they contrast reason with 
the ‘genuine causes,’ the ‘efficient causes’ and the ‘real springs’ 
of action, they can scarcely mean to refer to their own reasons. 
Nor can they mean to deny that in every purposive act there is 
some reason which is one of the determining conditions of the 
act.2 What they do appear to mean is: (1) that some reasons are 
ex post facto; (2) that some reasons are unsound; or (3) that some 
professed reasons are mendacious. This misbehavior of reason is 
commonly grouped together under the name of ‘rationalization’; 
although the three modes of misbehavior are quite independent 
of one another, and although the use of the term ‘rationalization’ 
inevitably leads to the wholly false conclusion that reason never 
behaves at all except when it misbehaves. Nothing could be 
more dramatic and more ironical than this decline of the word 
reason from the vocabulary of eulogy to the vocabulary of 
disparagement! 

It is not important, at any rate in this context, to discuss men- 
dacious professions. There is, no doubt, a peculiar temptation 
to tell this kind of a lie; and it has the further advantage of 
being a lie difficult to prove. But as a lie it has precisely the 
same meaning and the same corrupting effects as any other lie. 


1 Cf. B. Hart: Psychology of Insanity, 1919, 62, 67, 68, 75. 

* Otherwise there would be no explanation of a statement such as Dr. Hart's, 
that the very repression which induces such subsequently evolved reasoning may 
be due to the fact that a complex “prompts to actions which are incompatible 
with the individual's general views and principles” (ibid., 78). 
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At all events we are not led to a denial of reason by investigating 
mendacious professions, because the very existence of such 
things presupposes a ‘real reason’ which the liar finds it expedient 
to conceal. We shall turn, therefore, to (1) the ex post facto 
reason, and (2) the unsound reason. 

(1) To understand the ex post facto reason it is desirable to con- 
sider it in the light of the apologetic function of reason. Suppose, 
for example, that an author is writing a book for profit. His 
determining tendency is money-getting, and his belief that money 
will accrue is the effective reason that conditions his performance. 
But suppose that other interests solicit his time and attention, 
and that he finds it impossible to do his work with conviction. 
He may then reflect and believe that his book will do good. 
His act is now supported by another and more ‘fundamental’ 
reason. This reason disarms the hostility of his rival interests 
because they too are subordinated to the same fundamental 
humanitarian impulse. He puts his activity on common ground 
and obtains augmented support for it. This supplementary 
belief is then as genuinely a condition of his work as was the 
initial belief in its remunerativeness. He has deepened the 
reason for his act, in advance of its performance. In any given 
case he might have obtained the necessary support by putting 
it on other ground, and in that case it would mean something to 
say that the specific ulterior motive which he used was not 
indispensable. It was a necessary but not an indispensable con- 
dition. It is also true that the initial and immediate motive was 
the sordid motive. The fact remains, none the less, that he did 
perform the act because (among other things) of its anticipated 
social effect. This deeper reason is neither ineffectual, nor men- 
dacious nor unsound. But it may properly be regarded as apolo- 
getic: as a reason summoned to the support of an act already 
selected for another reason. 

Now let us suppose that the act is performed for the sordid 
reason alone, no further reflection having intervened. The act 
may then be followed by regret or by disquieting doubts. Reflec- 
tion may then occur after the act which views the act in a new 
light. The completed act is being attacked from within the 
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agent’s own personality; and reasons may now be brought to 
light which did not condition the act’s performance, but which 
now serve to counteract impulses to undo it, and increase the 
likelihood of similar performances in the future. Again the 
ulterior reasons are neither ineffectual, mendacious nor unsound; 
but they are apologetic and supplementary. 

It is evident that this type of behavior will be characteristic 
of highly integrated personalities. A personality such as 
McDougall describes in terms of the ‘self-regarding sentiment,’ 
in which all determining tendencies are subordinated to the 
tendency to promote an ideal self, will be a personality in which 
action will to a relatively large extent be attended and condi- 
tioned by a supposition of its effect upon that self. It will be 
relatively necessary for such a person to have ulterior reasons if 
he is to act at all. 

Now let us turn to the social aspects of this same apologetic 
reason. Men want reasons for their action which will appeal 
also to their fellows. They need help or fear interference, or 
they may merely be sensitive to social approval and disapproval. 
Such being the case, a man hesitates to act unless he possesses a 
belief about his action which when professed will dispose others 
favorably towards the action. A manufacturer produces a 
commodity and sells it for money, or pays money to a laborer 
and secures his services. He may sell for the profit and hire for 
the services. These would be sufficient reasons if he were in no 
degree affected by the attitude of others. But being so affected 
he requires other reasons. He sells for the reason that his com- 
modity is useful, and he hires for the reason that he gives the 
laborer the means of livelihood; and such are his professions. 
He does not advertise for customers by urging them to come and 
make him rich, nor for laborers by urging them to come and do 
his work. In his statements about his business he explains it 
by reasons which others in terms of their own interests may also 
find convincing. But these reasons are real reasons; and they 
need not be less sound and truthful because of being socially 
efficacious. 

But suppose, as in the former case, that these ulterior reasons do 
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not condition the performance of the act. They do not occur to 
the agent until his act is challenged. Being asked for his reasons, 
he thereupon formulates them for the first time. The reasons 
are clearly ex post facto. Is he on that account to be condemned 
for giving them? This evidently depends on the sense of the 
question. As a matter of fact the question, ‘Why did you sell 
me this land at twice its real value?”’ is commonly understood to 
mean, “What reasons can you now find for doing it?”” Itisa 
question of the defensibility of the act, and refers not to its 
original performance but to present culpability, to possible retrac- 
tion, or to future repetition. If a man now finds and states rea- 
sons for his act which did not condition its performance, he is 
mendacious only provided he is understood to be accounting for 
the past, which is usually not regarded as significant by either 
party. It is absurd to suppose that when challenged to ‘explain’ 
one’s action one is supposed to give an historical account of its 
conditions. The point of the question is to render the action 
susceptible to the influence of opinion and discussion. The agent 
is called upon to give ‘reasons’ for his action, because these are 
the conditions of performance by which it is subject to control by 
persuasion. It is only in so far as such control is possible that 
concerted action is consistent with the voluntary consent of 
individuals. To demand that an individual gtve reasons, even in 
cases where the act has been determined without them, is to 
require that he amend his disposition to such performance so as 
to subject it to such control. It is a well-known fact that we 
describe as the cause of an event that particular condition by 
which we hope to control it. The chemist will explain human 
action in terms of drugs, the eugenicist in terms of heredity, and 
the psychiatrist in terms of complexes. In the ordinary human 
relations one man is not permitted to control another except by 
persuasion. To seek out other conditions of action would be an 
invasion of privacy. He will therefore explain human action in 
terms of belief, which is the point at which he may legitimately 
influence it. An ex post facto reason given in response to such a 
demand, and understood as the introduction of a new condition 
by which one’s present or subsequent action is subjected to 
persuasion, may, again, be effectual, truthful and sound. 
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We have now to consider the more complicated case of group 
professions, such as party-platforms, or statements of national 
policy. In order to avoid confusicn we have first to distinguish 
between a pledge and a creed. A party-platform may con- 
ceivably contain in it no common beliefs whatsoever. A group 
of men may pledge themselves as a group that if elected to office 
they will abolish the tariff and introduce universal military 
service. There may not be a man in the party who believes that 
either policy is right or expedient. To find a discrepancy be- 
tween the party-professions and the convictions of individuals is 
under that interpretation entirely meaningless, since the pro- 
fession is not a matter of conviction at all—unless it be the con- 
viction that by making promises of a certain sort the party’s 
success will be assured. It would appear that this is as a rule 
the correct interpretation of political platforms. A party is a 
collective will, and not a collective opinion. It is united by a 
common resolve, which makes it possible for public opinion to 
choose it for the sake of its prospective deeds. 

But it is clear that group-professions do have another func- 
tion, the function namely of basing united action on common 
fundamental convictions. When a modern nation goes to war 
it needs something more than a common resolve. It needs to 
have that resolve sustained by a creed. It needs to justify its 
resolve to itself and to the world. We have here again a case of 
the apologetic function of reason. 

The case is comparable, though not wholly similar, to the case 
of the integrated personality. In both cases action must be put 
on fundamental ground so as to avoid internal conflict. But 
while in the case of personal life a subordinate tendency may 
inaugurate, and even complete, the act before the dominant 
tendency is invoked, in the case of the nation at war there must 
be united action from the outset. The ‘higher’ reason has to 
be proclaimed in order that there shall be any war. Now what 
is it that happens? A would go to war for loot, B for love of 
excitement, and D for vengeance; whereas E, F, and G are not 
moved in the least by these or any like promises. All are, it is 
true, moved by fear and anger; but as instinctive and emotional 
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reactions these are aroused only in the presence of the enemy. 
They may unite a combatant-unit in action, but they cannot 
unite a nation in preparation, support and prolonged persever- 
ance. There must be a purpose. There must be some inter- 
pretation of the war, some meaning or belief that will render it 
acceptable to the entire nation in its moment of deliberate action. 
This interpretation must recommend it, not only to all men in 
certain moods, as when goaded to fury by reports of atrocities, 
but to all men in their more reflective moods. It must represent 
the war in an aspect that makes it congruent with those ‘higher’ 
determining tendencies by which each man’s personality is 
integrated. Even if a war is waged defensively in one’s own 
territory, where instinctive and emotional reactions are constantly 
aroused even among the civilian population, a man needs to con- 
ceive his action as the protection of his country and his home, in 
order that he may reconcile his violence with his ideal self and 
avoid internal conflict and remorse. Where the enemy is distant 
and the danger remote, where the war is offensive rather than 
defensive, he must represent the enemy as evil and transform 
anger into righteous indignation. In so far as the war inflicts 
suffering upon enemies who are personally innocent, it is neces- 
sary for a conscientious man to conceive it as a war for a cause, 
or for that cause which he acknowledges as supreme. 

There is, of course, another aspect of the matter. With nations 
as with individuals there is need of agreement and confirmation. 
In waging war a nation solicits the support of neutral opinion 
and the approving judgment of posterity. It will therefore 
endeavor to find reasons for its action which will also weigh as 
reasons in the minds of others not sharing the narrower national 
interest. It will translate its cause into general principles, such 
as ‘self-determination,’ or peace, or the security of small nations. 
But here, as in the cases cited above, the motive which instigates 
the finding of such reasons does not in the least prevent their 
being reasons when they are found. 

It is not an accident that these creeds which sustain united 
effort are moral creeds. For this is precisely what a moral 
creed is. What all men in their sober moments agree to serve, 
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is ipso facto a moral cause. It is a moral cause because it has 
fortified itself against external protest by including all interests, 
and against internal conflict by reconciling all interests. The 
national morale is insecure in so far as the nation develops a bad 
conscience, either through the violated ideals of its own members, 
or through a sense of guilt in the accusing presence of mankind. 
It is to avoid the weakness arising from such a lack of moral 
integrity that nations profess the best that is in them when they 
go to war.! 

Enough has been said to make it clear that such professions are 
real and effective causes of action. What of their honesty? 
That is as it may be. A statesman’s lie is not different from any 
other lie. Ifa nation’s policy is officially misrepresented in order 
to deceive another nation or its own members, then such a pro- 
fession is mendacious. But to suppose that this is a usual or 
even a common course of procedure is to lose sight altogether of 
the real bearing of political action. A national profession of faith 
is not primarily intended as a means of deceit, but as a means 
of solidifying the nation itself on grounds that are at the same 
time acceptable to the deliberate judgment of mankind. The 
effect which it is primarily intended to secure is an effect which 
a lie cannot secure. 

That there will remain a wide discrepancy between such a 
national profession and the convictions of individuals is to be 
taken for granted. The national profession includes only that 
element of individual conviction by which individuals are united. 
This element may have relatively great or relatively little weight 
with any given individual. The man who would fight anyway 
from hope of gain or from love of fighting does not need this 
higher moral motivation. With him the effect of the war upon 
the security of his country, or upon the cause of international 
peace, is an unobjectionable but superfluous consideration. For 
the man of pacific disposition, or the man who fears pecuni- 
ary loss, there may be no inducement to war save such an 


' Under the circumstances it is not strange that the professions of warring nations 
should be similar, nor does this in itself suggest that such professions are, as LeBon 
terms them, a “‘paroxysm of collective madness" (Psychology of the Great War, 
English translation, 1916, 268). 
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ulterior end. Such a man has in effect to be moralized before he 
can be made a willing soldier. The scrupulous man is already so 
constituted that he can be appealed to only on fundamental 
grounds. The result is that the man who would fight anyway 
for more immediate or sordid reasons, is credited with the same 
high motivation that is necessary to induce the services of the 
scrupulous man. Since the services of the entire nation are 
required, the national profession of faith does not describe the 
grouping or balancing of motives in any individual, but expresses 
the moral inducement which is necessary to bring the services of 
all to market. It is leveled at the marginal man, and the war- 
like man enjoys a sort of producer’s surplus. He acquires a 
moral status which is no fair measure of the actual cost to him. 
The same thing is true of the partisan who hopes for office. The 
expectation of personal gain might have been a sufficient induce- 
ment for him, but he is credited with loyalty to the principles 
of the party. 

If the national profession is not to be identified with the 
whole complex of an individual citizen’s beliefs, still less is it to 
be identified with the personal convictions of the statesman. It 
is the statesman’s function to formulate a creed to which all 
within the nation will assent, which will give to all a reason for 
prosecuting the war, and which will afford neutral observers a 
reason for favoring the nation’s victory. He will not simply 
formulate his own creed. It may be that the creed which is 
effective for the purpose is one which he invents, but to which he 
himself never gives more than a half-hearted assent. He is not 
speaking for himself, but for the nation. Whether incidentally 
he misrepresents himself is a matter of little account. But if 
he misrepresents the nation, if his statements do not express the 
common conviction, they will be empty and wasted words. 

The beliefs which divide men are in their turn not less impor- 
tant than the beliefs which unite them. What we call the moral 
‘reaction’ of the present day is to be explained largely as the 
survival of pre-war motives. During the war human action was 
interpreted in terms of the national professions, even though 
these were in most individuals factors of minor importance. 
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Every man was conceived, and was encouraged to conceive him- 
self, in the réle of a patriot and crusader. The emergency having 
passed, and this common purpose being eliminated, the residual 
motives are again disclosed in their variety and comparative 
selfishness. We see men once more as individuals, classes, 
groups, and factions, instead of merely as Americans. When 
men act as a nation their common convictions are emphasized; 
when they cease to act as a nation the emphasis shifts to those 
convictions which divide them. Had this been remembered and 
discounted, much painful disillusionment might have been 
avoided. This proves the importance of understanding the 
setting of the national professions in the minds of individuals; 
or to know of an individual not only what professions he may at 
any given time have in common with others, but their relative 
weight among his own professions. For that which temporarily 
unites a man with others may in the long run be the least part 
of him. 

The national creed, like that of the individual, may be ex post 
facto. It is possible in the one case as in the other that one 
should find reasons for what one has done, which will now serve 
to reinforce it against attack, or sustain it through prolonged 
effort, even though they did not condition its original perform- 
ance. And there is neither deceit nor intent to deceive unless 
one is understood to be writing history. 

When, then, we interpret ex post facto reasons as a special case 
of apologetic reasoning, we come upon a much more funda- 
mental and significant thing that cannot be dismissed either as 
gratuitious or as necessarily mendacious. The root of this thing 
is not to be discovered in what Dr. Hart has called “an over- 
whelming need to believe that we are acting rationally,” or in 
any other queer little human idiosyncrasy. The function of such 
apologetic reasoning is to enable a man or a nation or mankind, 
despite the wide variety of opinions and interests that must 
divide them, to find some common ground for united action. If 
apologetic reasoning when so interpreted is to be called by the 
name of ‘rationalization,’ then that name must acquire new 


1 Psychology of Insanity, 1919, 66. 
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associations and come to mean the use rather than the abuse. 
For the thing itself is a normal and effective condition of all 
personal and collective action, and in the exercise of its true 
function is as much bound to honesty and truth as is any other 
mode of reasoning. 

(2) Let us now turn to the unsound reason. While recent 
developments in psychology have obscured the rdéle of the 
apologetic reason through the undiscriminating disparagement 
of it, these same developments, if correctly construed, testify 
most eloquently to the vital importance of reason in general, 
and virtually establish canons for its preservation and devel- 
opment. Philosopers do not need to be told that critics of 
knowledge such as Socrates are in the very nature of the 
case also exponents of the art of knowledge. The same stand- 
ards serve as grounds of condemnation and as ideals of recon- 
struction. The physician is at the same time the enemy of 
sickness and the friend of health. In defining one he defines 
both, and in opposing one he espouses the other. The modern 
psychologist in exposing the unreason of men is in spite of himself 
an apostle of the cult of reason. Here again there is much con- 
fusion owing to the careless use of terms. LeBon applies the 
term ‘logic’ to any “immaterial force’’ by which human nature 
‘affective logic,” 


se 6 


is controlled, and speaks of “ biological logic, 
“collective logic’”’ and “‘mystic logic.” But all these logics are 
distinguished from and opposed to “rational logic’’ or “intel- 
lectual logic,””' which serves throughout his discussion as the norm 
by which the other logics are criticised. The fundamental defect 
in LeBon’s work is that he does not clarify this norm, or state in 
positive terms precisely how human conduct may be regulated 
by it. His interest being primarily pathological, he studies the 
disease without a sufficient understanding of the function. 
Similarly, the psychiatrist evolving his own views of human 
nature under the influence of his pathological interest, has studied 
the so-called functional disorders of the mind with no definite 
conception of the orderly functions of the mind. It is as though 
neuro-pathology should develop independently of neurology; 


1 Op. cit., 26, 27. 
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or the study of organic disease independently of physiology. It is 
the study of the abnormal in the light of the normal, or the 
understanding of the abnormal as an irregularity, that chiefly 
distinguishes medical science from the lore of the medicine man. 
Psychiatry is not much to be blamed for having neglected psy- 
chology, because the psychologist has himself so largely neglected 
human nature; and when the two pool their resources it may 
well turn out that the psychiatrist has more to give. But the 
fact remains that while psychiatry has much to say about 
multiple personality, delusion and lunacy, it speaks with no clear 
conviction of integral personality, perception, truth and sound 
reason. Lunacy is by definition a pathological derangement or 
irregularity of reason. Recent psychiatry is moving rapidly to 
the conclusion that many of its types are exaggerations of defects 
that are as common as imperfect feet or teeth. The tendency in 
psychiatry is to regard the sort of thing that Freud talks about 
as the extreme manifestation in the individual of the sort of thing 
that LeBon talks about. In both cases reason has gone wrong, 
more or less. Then the converse of both cases is sound reason; 
that is, reason doing its own work in its own way. 

Whether the canons of sound reason in the implied psychiatric 
sense shall be called ‘logical,’ is only a verbal question, provided 
that having once adopted a terminology one adheres to it. If by 
logic is meant the study of the objects of reason, such, for example, 
as relations, then the study of sound reason is not logic, any more 
than the study of sound vision is the same as the physics of light. 
Granting that cognition is a human function like vision, then 
there is in the ideal scheme of human knowledge a subject related 
to cognition as ophthalmology is related to vision. What man 
knows about the structures and activities in which the function 
of knowing consists, and what man knows about promoting the 
health of this function, will constitute a sort of physiology and 
hygiene of cognition. 

In any case, when in such a context we desire to speak of an 
unsound condition of the cognitive faculties, we should not use a 
term like ‘logical’ which is saturated with a laudatory meaning. 


9. 66 


Nor should we say, as does Dr. Hart, that the lunatic’s “ reasoning 
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powers”’ are intact and normal, or that he is only “‘apparently” 
irrational.! There is no way of reconciling such a generalization 
with the very facts on which it purports to be based, such as 
“imperviousness’’ to reason, to argument, and to contradiction, 


“gross incompatibility’’ with experience, or the dissociation of 
“logic-tight’’ compartments of the mind.2, When Dr. Hart says 
that the lunatic’s reasoning powers are “in themselves’’ like 
those of normal men, he means perhaps as far as they go; as the 
ambulatory powers of a one-legged man are ‘in themselves’ like 
those of a two-legged men. In other words, walking is walking 
and reasoning is reasoning; and just as a one-legged man might 
waik more than the average man, so the lunatic might reason 
more than the normal man. But the fact would remain that the 
one is irrational in the same sense that the other is lame. 

It has further to be noted that when we conceive reason or 
cognition as a specific function that may be in order or out of 
order, we imply that it may be judged on its own grounds. To 
judge the work of the intellect, as has been proposed in a certain 
school of philosophy, by the general success or failure of the 
personal life to which it belongs, is a sort of revival of the obsolete 
idea of tribal or family guilt. It has proved better in the interest 
of justice to trace the offence to the individual offender. Similarly, 
instead of imputing error vaguely to the whole personality, it is 
much better in the interest of truth to fix the responsibility upon 
the particular organ which is charged with the matter. Error, 
in other words, is the fault of those particular agencies whose 
business it is to find truth. The proper diagnosis of error will 
trace it to their malfunctioning or maladjustment. Happiness 
and success are evidence of a sound mind, as they are of a sound 
digestion or a sound heart. But unhappiness and failure are not 
evidence of an unsound mind, because the fault may lie in the 
digestion or the heart. The organism succeeds as a whole, but 
fails in parts. Unsound reason cannot be discovered until it is 
located, and the place where it is located is also the seat of 
knowledge. 


1 Op. cit., 127-144. 
2 Ibid., 26, 55, 56, 66, 86, 142. 
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The function of reason or the intellect is the acquisition, testing 
and application of true beliefs. A belief is an anticipatory 
response set for a specific occasion, and its truth lies in the 
complementary relation between the response and the occasion. 
A belief is tested by trying the response on the occasion, or by 
trying it conjointly with other responses whose truth is assumed, 
or by comparing it with the responses of others. 

An unsound mind is not the same thing as an erroneous belief, 
but is a chronic tendency to the formation of erroneous belief; 
or a relative incapacity for true belief, and a constitutional insus- 
ceptibility of error to the salutary influences of experience. 
Unsoundness of mind has a positive cause and a negative cause. 
Like a bodily disease it may be attributed in part to infection, 
and in part to lowered resistance. The unsound mind is biased 
and incorrigible. On the one hand its beliefs are contaminated 
from extra-intellectual sources; and, on the other hand, the 
‘logical’ correctives by which such contamination is checked are 
relatively weak. Since the effect is due to a ratio of the positive 
and negative factors it is not always possible to divide the 
responsibility. Doubtless these two factors themselves are 
functionally interdependent. 

If we turn first to the positive factor it turns out to be an old 
friend that has varied the form of its first name. It is now known 
as ‘Libido is father to the thought,’ or ‘The complex is father to 
the thought.” This means that belief has over and above an 
evidential source, that is selective with reference to truth and 
error, also a non-evidential source that is indifferent to truth and 
error. The evidential source is, of course, experience. If my 
expectation originates in associative memory it tends to be true. 
Most of the beliefs that guide the normal man in his daily routine, 
in his direct dealings with the persons and things of his immediate 
environment, do so originate and are true. They are perpetually 
being reinforced or modified by fresh experience. Beliefs for 
which such evidence is not easily and constantly accessible have 
to be checked by a methodical technique. But this also, as we 
have seen, depends indirectly on an appeal to experience. The 
other and non-evidential source of belief, the positive agent 
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in the unsound mind, is interest. Perhaps ‘imitation’ and habit 
should be included as well. But the former term has now be- 
come so ambiguous that it cannot be used without a long ex- 
planation. Some of the manifestations of imitation belong 
clearly to interest, others to that social confirmation which will be 
discussed presently among the correctives. Other possible 
varieties of imitation, as well as habit, are omitted here without 
prejudice, and only in order to focus attention on what appears 
to be a matter of larger importance. 

Beliefs commonly arise, as we have seen, in connection with 
the operation of a determining tendency. It is their practical 
function to facilitate the completion of such a determining 
tendency. They do this by virtue of congruence between the 
implicit phases of the belief and the implicit phases of the ten- 
dency. The supposition that there is a pool of water beside a 
distant desert-rock is congruent with thirst. The supposition 
consists in a train of incipient acts the latter phases of which are 
those same acts of drinking which constitute the suspended por- 
tion of the appetite. The supposition as a totality is possible 
regardless of the facts, because it is possible for words or other 
‘ideas’ to be combined tentatively by the internal play of free 
association. But in this case the rock has been visited in the 
past and has been the scene of a fruitless search for water. A 
situation is thus created in which two forces compete for the 
control of belief. There is a suppositic:n regarding the rock that 
reflects one’s past dealings with it, and there is a contrary sup- 
position which is congruent with the determining tendency. If 
the individual commits himself to the latter supposition rather 
than to the former, and proceeds to carry it into effect to the total 
exclusion of the former, he is said to be the victim of a mirage. 
Interest has overruled evidence. The hallucinatory mirage oc- 
curs only under extraordinary circumstances, where the deter- 
mining tendency is abnormally strong, and where the absence of 
any promising alternatives brings the individual to the verge of 
despair. Otherwise such an hallucination does not occur because 
one’s dealings with water are too familiar and unambiguous. 

There are other types of interests which very commonly lead to 
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a disregard of evidence, because the lessons of experience are not 
sufficiently sharp and frequent. Most men, perhaps all men, 
are moved by the love of power. There are characteristic modes 
of expression and characteristic situations in which these can be 
carried out. The love of power expresses itself in speaking 
authoritatively, in effecting changes in the affairs of other 
persons regardless of their will, in securing obedience, and in 
receiving homage. These are compatible with certain objective 
situations in which other persons play their complementary parts. 
An individual governed by this tendency will try to find or create 
such situations. But he may suppose them, and such supposi- 
tions will acquire credibility from their congruence with his love 
of power. Where such situations do not in fact exist he will 
experience the impossibility of carrying out his response; and 
where this experience then leads to the rejection of the favorable 
supposition, and to acts calculated to remedy the situation, there 
is soundness of mind. But where in the absence of such situa- 
tions the individual adopts the favorable supposition because it 
is favorable, the evidence not having its ‘due’ effect, there is in 
some degree unsoundness of mind. Such deluded ambition may 
take the form of repeated failures to exert power, failures repeated 
because they do not have the normal effect of modifying belief. 
Or it may take the form of a retreat into those forms of the 
response which are ambiguous, forms whose complementary 
objective component is not completely determined. An indi- 
vidual cannot secure obedience without the compliance of another 
person, any more than he can eat the inedible or drink the im- 
potable; but he can continue to speak authoritatively even though 
nobody obeys him, or to assume postures of grandeur even though 
no one does him homage. As regards the failure of others to do 
their part and so to permit the complete display of his power, 
he can form favorable hypotheses such as conspiracy or jealousy; 
and these can assume the form of auxiliary beliefs, provided he 
does not carry them too far into effect. 

In short, beliefs are always subject to non-evidential influence 
from the associated interest. In a sound mind this influence will 
be over-ruled by experience. In such a mind experience has a 
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prepotence over other conditions of belief that makes it almost 
incommensurable. The habitual opinion of a life-time is effaced 
by a single perception; or a belief is accepted on the basis of a 
single fact, even when it is antagonistic to the whole current of the 
individual’s interests and can only drive him to despair. But, 
even in a sound mind, interest may freely determine belief in 
default of decisive experience. Unverifiable interested belief is 
comparatively innocuous because, since it is not completely car- 
ried out or is carried out only once, it does not lead to repeated 
and unnecessary failures. Such is the case with the belief in God, 
or in immortality or in the future happiness of mankind. Un- 
soundness of mind begins only at the point where interest leads 
to the disregard or neglect of experience. This is most likely to 
occur in connection with such beliefs as may assume the form of 
fixed attitudes rather than overt action, the former being largely 
immune from the corrective effect of experience. Most indi- 
viduals being men of action, these attitudes usually assume a 
subordinate place. The politician for example is biased as 
regards his partisan creed; but in his field of action, which is 
politics and not policy, his beliefs are close to experience and 
largely true. On the other hand the man whose biased attitude 
is all in all to him, lives in a world of error and is isolated from his 
fellows who meet in the common world of fact. 

We may now understand why beliefs that originate in the 
apologetic exercise of reason have a peculiar liability to error. 
Being selected as a means of covering or harmonizing other 
beliefs, rather than as a means of dealing with specific facts, they 
are correspondingly less answerable to fact. Professions may be 
loose and slovenly because their day of judgment is remote. 
Their subjective value is more imperative, and their falsity less 
fatal, than is the case with other beliefs. 

It has become clear that unsoundness of mind, or the undue 
influence of interest in inducing belief, signifies not only strength 
of interest but low corrigibility, owing to the isolation of belief 
from experience. To use the terms familiar in recent psychiatry, 
unsoundness of mind is a function, on the one hand of complexes, 
and on the other hand of dissociation. We turn now to this 
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second or negative condition of an unsound mind, the relative 
absence of the counteragent by which the disturbing effect of 
interest is offset.' 

The evidential tests and correctives of belief are well-known 
and need only a brief re-statement here.2 The commonest type of 
evidence is that which is supplied incidentally to the original 
acquiring of the belief. An empirical belief is formed and proved 
in one and the same process. The most rigorous evidence of this 
type is that which is sought under the influence of the theoretical 
interest, when a tentative exploration is made by means of 
uniquely determined responses, such as the act of observation, 
the experiment, or the verbal testimony of the veracious eye- 
witness. The development of such methodical technique has 
been largely inspired by fear of the illicit influence of interest. 
Secondly, there is the evidence of consistency, obtained by 
thinking over one belief in terms of another. Finally, there is the 
evidence of social confirmation. Let us briefly consider each of 
these in turn. 

The unsound mind must be assumed, in the first place, to 
lack the normal receptivity and modifiability. Such a mind is 
said to be “impervious to experience.’* This must mean that 
such a mind is relatively restricted in the range of its casual 
experiences; or relatively indisposed to carry its beliefs to the 
point at which the facts become decisive; or relatively deficient 
in associative memory. We must assume that beliefs normally 
reflect experience, and are automatically self-corrective in so far 
as they are actually given a crucial trial. In the unsound mind 
the capacities involved in docility must be assumed to be consti- 
tutionally defective. 

There is, for example, the kind of mind which sees only what 
it wants to see. Here the mood or determining tendency so 
controls the individual’s movements, accommodatory responses 

1 Thus a delusion, according to Dr. Hart, “‘is a false belief which is impervious 
to the most complete logical proof of its impossibility, and unshaken by the presence 
of incompatible or obviously contradictory facts” (op. cit., 55). 

*For a fuller statement, cf. my article, ‘The Cognitive Interest and its Re- 


finements,” Jour. of Philos., Psychol., and Sc. Methods, 1921, 18. 
* See above, pp. 157 ff. 
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and attention, that his casual experiences and empirical beliefs 
tend to be of one type. Such an individual does not encounter 
facts widely and variously, his experience is excessively selective 
and unrepresentative. There is little or no desultory curiosity. 
His beliefs are confirmed by his experiences, and are true in a 
limited application. But he is adapted to his environment only 
in so far as he lives in-doors in an artificial world of his own, 
where he is protected from the ‘cosmic weather.’ 

The phenomena of repression reveal a variant of this condition 
of imperviousness to experience. Certain facts are ‘intolerable.’ 
In their original occurrence they aroused extreme disgust or 
terror. But these responses of disgust and terror are negative 
responses, in the sense of tending to their own termination by the 
withdrawal of the organism. The belief in such occurrences 
consists in a partial renewal of the same self-terminating re- 
sponses. The belief recoils from the very facts to which it 
addresses itself. Being repeatedly driven back it may become 
habitually dormant, and cease to interact with experience, or 
even with other beliefs except in so far as its absence may 
lead to the formation of compensating or covering beliefs. The 
process is fundamentally similar to that in which intolerable 
objects or persons are repeatedly avoided and at length habit- 
ually ignored, one’s fragmentary world being then pieced out 
by the more agreeable works of the imagination. 

It is evidently a factor of primary importance in such cases 
that the only response to the facts in question should be a 
passionate response. The facts would become tolerable if they 
could be responded to disinterestedly, if, for example, they could 
be merely named or described. Where an individual has only 
one way of acknowledging a certain fact; and that way is an act 
of avoidance or an attitude of aversion, then the individual will 
experience difficulty in establishing true cognitive relations with 
that fact. The difficulty will be proportional to the intensity of 
the repugnance, and only in extreme cases does it reach the patho- 
logical forms with which the psychiatrist has made us familiar. 
But it is the same evil in a lesser degree that leads all relatively 
emotional or ‘sensitive’ persons to lose the lessons of experience 
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and to live in a world of illusions. Such a mind does not face 
the facts; or, if it faces them, does not assimilate them. 

The practical effect of such incorrigibility is the repetition of 
failures. It is quite true, as Ehrenfels remarks, that the end 
(Ziel or Zweck) and the consequence (Erfolg) of striving need not 
coincide.t But in a sound mind they are intimately related. 
The end, when it is being actively pursued, is the believed conse- 
quence of the act; and in so far as the consequence turns out to 
be other than as believed, the act is amended so that what is 
expected of it may agree with experience. In a corrigible mind 
the end and the consequence tend to coincide. But in an incor- 
rigible mind, in which the experience of consequences does not 
have its normal modifying effect, the discrepancy will remain as 
wide as ever. The individual will continue to aim at one thing 
and to hit another. 

A belief may also, as we have seen, be corrected by ‘thinking 
it over’ in terms of other beliefs. The failure of the abnormal 
mind to think its beliefs over, its failure to effect a general inter- 
course among its beliefs, is doubtless mainly traceable to the 
repression or dissociation of interests. The interests having 
broken off relations, the breach extends to the associated beliefs. 
When bias is said to be more incorrigible in proportion as it 
is ‘unconscious,’ this means in proportion as the deflecting interest 
is not itself the object of a belief incidental to some other interest. 
Thus I may be led by my scholarly aspirations to recognize that 
I am biased in favor of America. The result is that my patriotic 
and my methodical convictions are brought into contact, the 
former being corrected, or ‘indulged,’or discounted. Corrigibility 
is thus conditioned by the habit of taking each interest in turn 
as a ground for judging the rest, or by the integration of the 
personality. At the same time it must be noted that this very 
process may lead to false modes of reconciliation unless it is 
checked by the corrective of experience. The virtue of this 
second test of mutual consistency is relative to the virtue of the 
primary test of empirical verification; and the habitual substi- 
tution of the second for the first leads to the speculative or 

' System der Werttheorie, 1, 226. 
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doctrinaire type of mind, which is less apt to acquire true beliefs 
than is an empirical mind of much narrower range. The mind 
which simply resets its beliefs by one another may be entirely 
and systematically mistaken. It is this tendency in abnormal 
minds which has led observers to remark the peculiar ‘logical’ 
subtlety of the paranoiac. The unsound mind does not reason 
less, perhaps reasons more, in the sense of the time and energy 
consumed and the inventiveness displayed in interadjusting its 
own beliefs; but such a mind does not establish enough fixed 
points by which the whole system may be anchored to fact. 

When defect of incoherence is more fully analyzed it will prob- 
ably appear that while the reasoning powers are active and in- 
genious they are not thorough. In particular they fail to link 
up the favored beliefs with that remnant of empirically founded 
beliefs by which the individual is still enabled to deal with his 
actual environment. His favored beliefs, in short, form one 
closed system and his empirical beliefs another. If he tried to 
reconcile the former with the latter they would inevitably be 
shaken. Their incorrigibility lies in their dissociation from just 
those beliefs which would bring them into decisive relations with 
fact. 

There remains one further corrective of undue bias in which 
the unsound mind is relatively deficient. This is social con- 
firmation. The unambiguous use of words makes it possible to 
check one’s own response by the responses of others, or to treat 
another’s response as a sign of the presence or absence of a specific 
object. It is a well-known fact that this method of acquiring or 
modifying belief is fallible, and that it may, as in credulity, or 
hyper-suggestibility, lead away from the evidence rather than 
towards it. In its rigorous uses this method has to be refined 
into the collaboration of trained, independent and disinterested 
observers. But in its common form this method does have the 
effect of preventing the undue influence upon an individual’s 
belief of his private interests or complexes. It consolidates what 
is called common sense, be this true or erroneous. It tends to be 
true in that class of beliefs which deal directly and decisively 
with persons and things, because here social confirmation sig- 
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nifies any increase of experience. But error is readily fixed and 
spread by social confirmation in the field of speculative beliefs 
and emotional attitudes. 

It is clear that an unsound mind in the usual psychiatric sense 
is an individual anomaly,' implying that the social confirma- 
tion of belief is a less potent factor than in the sound mind. 
Here, at least, there appears to be a point in common between 
deficiency and delinquency. The defective mind is lacking in 
social responsiveness as regards opinions, while the delinquent 
is lacking in social responsiveness as regards sentiment. In 
both cases there is a relative insensitiveness to the standardized 
social mind. The individual who is abnormal, whether intellec- 
tually or morally, is exceptional in his opinion, his feeling and 
his conduct, because he is exceptionally lacking in receptiveness 
to those influences which tend to uniformity in opinion, feeling 
and conduct. 

The converse of the unsound mind in the three aspects 
here considered, is the sound or healthy mind.? If we have 
correctly characterized the unsound mind, it will follow that 
the healthy mind will cultivate facts. It will live its beliefs 
out in the presence and under the correcting infuence of 
facts. It will multiply its contacts with fact by promoting 
reciprocal intercourse among its component systems of belief 
and interest; and by cultivating a responsiveness to other 
minds, especially where these other minds are in contact with 
fact. The healthy mind will be, as James used to say, a well- 
ventilated mind. It will prevent the encysting and stagnation 
of its beliefs by clearing passages among them and opening 
windows to the outer air. As a prime condition of this corrigi- 
bility or receptivity to fact, a healthy mind will acquire an 
autonomous theoretical interest, and something of the method if 


1 This may perhaps serve to distinguish abnormal from primitive mentality. 

2 It is to be hoped that the principles of mental hygiene or the principles con- 
verse to those of mental pathology will receive greater development in the near 
future. There is perhaps a similar need that educational theory should develop 
its converse principles such as those which determine the nature and causes of 
ignorance. The best positive or preventive application of the Freudian principles 
with which I am acquainted is to be found in E. B. Holt’s Freudian Wish (1915), 
Ch. III. 
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not of the technique of science. It will possess a capacity for 
disinterested and unambiguous dealings with fact; if for no other 
reason, then at any rate because only by such discipline can the 
cognitive faculties provide those verified beliefs which all inter- 
ests require for their fulfilment. 


It is difficult to insist upon a neglected truth without exaggera- 
tion, or without creating the impression of excluding other truths, 
This paper has been devoted to the justification of reason. But 
this must not be taken to imply that a man can live by reason 
alone. Special emphasis has been laid on the corruption of 
reason by interest, but this must not be taken to imply that 
interest may not be corrupted by reason. It is perfectly clear 
to any observer that socially undesirable action cannot be 
explained in terms of unreason alone; and that socially desirable 
action cannot be induced by reason alone. The cast of a man’s 
interests is certainly not less important for society and for him- 
self than the cast of his intellect; nor is the cultivation of senti- 
ment less important than the discipline of thought. 

There is at least one serious human defect that arises from the 
excessive development of the theoretical interest.!. This defect 
is known as fatalism. It consists in the substitution of belief for 
interested action. It may take two forms, passivity and neu- 
trality. In passivity, beliefs may retain their passionate coloring, 
but they are not acted out. I may, for example, hate injustice. 
This is my response to it. I may then set this response for a 
wide variety of occasions, or believe that hateful injustice 
abounds. But I seek none of these occasions, and never enact 
my hate, because I am preoccupied with preparing new antici- 
patory adjustments for other occasions. I am a mere collector 
of beliefs. 

Neutrality consists in the substitution of indifferent for 
passionate responses. It is an excessive addiction to scientific 
method. Instead of loving and hating things, I name them, 
observe them and record them. I do react to them, but my 
reaction is such as to leave them undisturbed. My life is no 


1 Scepticism, or the morbid fear of committing oneself prematurely, may per- 
haps be regarded as a second defect of this type. 
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more than a running comment, a pointing to facts, or a taking 
of things as they are. 

It is evident that if one is to judge in terms of the hope of the 
world, if one is to apply moral standards or any save intellectual 
standards, then fatalism is a form of delinquency. It is a fault 
if not of commission then at any rate of omission. The fatalist 
is a pacifist and conscientious objector on every issue. He is 
allowed at large because he is not dangerous to life or property, 
but he is a public charge in that he adds to the burden of society 
without bearing his share of it. He does not carry his own 
weight. 

We have now to note, however, a very important qualification 
which applies to the entire topic of human imperfection. Owing 
to the division of labor, a one-sided or unbalanced individual, 
provided his defect is not too extreme, may render the greatest 
service to society. His talents may be of priceless social value 
while his defects injure no one but himself. A man may thus 
serve mankind up to the very verge of insanity or crime. He 
may be addicted to error, the victim of delusion, and a mass of 
prejudice, and yet perform some deed, express some emotion, 
create some work of the imagination, or embody some act of will, 
for which he will be gratefully remembered to the end of time. 
On the other hand, a man may be feeble in will, irresponsible 
and apathetic, a burden to his friends and a parasite upon 
society, and yet discover truth that shall immortalize him. 
This does not mean that genius necessarily violates the laws of 
mental hygiene, but that it may. Nor does it mean that the 
laws of mental hygiene should therefore be abandoned in the 
interest of the cult of genius, that morals should be loosened or 
intellectual discipline relaxed in order to break the ground for 
seeds of genius. This has been proposed. But it would be a 
mistake: because, in the first place geniuses are exceptional; and 
because, in the second place, when they do occur they break the 
ground for themselves. Indeed the breaking of ground appears 
to be the school of genius. 

The conflict between those principles, on the one hand, that 
govern personal and social integrity, and which must guide the 
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course of education and legislation, and those breaches of prin- 
ciple, on the other hand, by which fragmentary or recalcitrant 
individuals achieve miracles, is one of the deeper tragic con- 
flicts for which, in this paper at least, there is no resolution. 
Whatever is said here must be taken to apply to the individual 
who would have all the parts of a man,—who on his own scale 
would be an epitome of human nature. Such a man will expect 
to think for himself, and to participate himself in the battle of 
life—to be both strategist and combatant. It has been the 
object of this paper to justify the place of reason, or evidentially 
attested belief, in an entire individual; to exhibit the indis- 
pensableness and genuine efficacy of the function of reason, and 
answer on grounds that would be acceptable to science that 
modern denial of reason with which science has allowed its name 
to become associated. 


If anything could justify a discussion so thin and schematic 
as that to which you have so patiently given your attention, it is 
the importance of this subject. So important is it to obtain 
light on this subject that it may be important even to fail in the 
attempt. If there is any one service which the economist, the 
political scientist, the psychiatrist, the teacher and the layman 
may reasonably demand of the philosopher it is a clarification of 
the status and functions of reason in human affairs. In the 
opinion of many judges the case against the intellect has been 
proved by the great calamity which has overtaken European 
civilization during the last six years. That such a war could 
have occurred, and that its wounds should be so deep and so 
septic, has convinced them that the fortunes of mankind are the 
work of insidious and catastrophic forces which reason at its 
best can only witness and helplessly deplore. To such observers 
of the times the first condition of a revival of constructive effort 
is a restoration of faith in the power of thinking. Before there 
can be any question of this program or that, there must be a 
conviction that any program, thoughtfully formulated and 
deliberately adopted, can have remedial efficacy. 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that the assumptions of 
all practical idealism are at stake. The cult of civilization, of 
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which we are professed devotees, assumes the possibility of 
rigorous knowledge, that is, the capacity of the intellect to pursue 
its own end and refine its own method. It assumes, secondly, 
the possibility of wisdom and skill, that is, the reason’s capacity 
to enlighten interest without compromising its own standards. 
Given these assumptions, the achievement of civilization depends 
not less absolutely on initiative, enthusiasm and resolution, that 
is, upon the capacity of interest to utilize knowledge without 
resigning its own claims to the future. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 














PSYCHOLOGY AND IDEALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


OR present purposes we are taking Idealism to be a suf- 
ficiently recognisable phenomenon of philosophical culture, 
—namely that stream of interpretation which originating in Kant 
was elaborated in his idealistic successors, and has filtered down 
through many channels into the thought of the present time. 
The essential achievement of it might perhaps permissibly be 
expressed thus. It frankly inserted the mind of man in the broad 
current of things and taught it not to be afraid. The human 
spirit had grown timorous. It had grown timorous over a 
threatened community of fate between it and the mere things 
amid which its lot had been cast. Idealism taught something 
which was calculated to dispel the fear. It taught, briefly, that 
the mind itself was not a thing, but was at the Source of things. 
Caught in the current of nature, as on scientific grounds the 
mind of man must necessarily seem to be, its real position was 
nevertheless quite different. Maugre all contrary appearances, 
it was verily living in the life of God, and would achieve its own 
fullness as it appropriated His purposes. In this rdle Idealism, 
so far as it was successful, acted as a liberator of the human soul. 
But this Philosophy has always had its suppressed quarrel with 
Psychology; and from some points of view there would seem to be 
this curious fate possibly now awaiting it, that it may be com- 
pelled to witness the very liberation which it had sought to effect 
being effected by the hand of the enemy. 

It seems worth while to draw attention to the possibility, even 
in the interests of codperation and good feeling among the devo- 
tees of the various branches of the higher thought among us. 
There is inevitably a certain competition between Psychology and 
Philosophy. We would emphasize this, then:—that even if, in 
the particular connexion which we are here considering, Psy- 
chology be fated to do what Idealism had contemplated doing 
and was found unfit for, it still remains an interesting circum- 


stance to the idealist that the task should have been the same. 
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The community of task between these two very different lines of 
cultural work is the subject of the present paper. There is a 
point where recent practical developments in Psychology impinge 
upon idealistic Philosophy. To the idealistic philosopher who 
has entered into the inwardness of his own aims there is even a 
suggestion at times as though some of the new departures might 
yet be found able to point the way to a goal for which idealistic 
Philosophy has indeed striven, but at which it has not been able, 
so far, to arrive. Not that the new psychological departures 
actually take us there; to say so would at least be rash; but the 
suggestion that they may yet teach some fresh philosophy to 
recover a path which Idealism had missed is one not without its 
reasons and not without its thrill. 

Let us first try to state quite simply what we speak of as that 
which Idealism has missed. The problem which we have in 
mind as having baffled Idealism practically ever since it fell into 
the hands of Schelling, is that of the conservation of values; the 
difficulty of preserving values; the difficulty, that is, of preserving 
the values of the dialectical process within the finished dialectical 
result. This difficulty is couspicuously present to the minds of 
the first great promulgators of Idealism. It constantly presses 
upon Hegel, and his enunciation of the need for confronting it, 
is tirelessly repeated in all his references to his own teaching. 
Hegel is for ever emphasizing the Absolute’s Sichselbstwerden, its 
process of becoming itself. In abstraction from the process, the 
result is nothing to him. It is at best the object of an abstract 
mysticism; it is the mere night in which all cows are black; and 
nothing in that kind will ever serve him for the ultimate reality. 
He will have preserved, and preserved in all their concrete 
pungency, the entire array of subordinate values through tran- 
scending which the absolute is reached in the dialectical move- 
ment of the spirit. The subordinate values are not to be lost. 
The negative moment in the nature of the mind is to be an 
indispensable and surviving moment. Even evil is to have been 
worth while. Hegel stakes his whole Idealism on that. It isa 
case of that or nothing. 

The vigor of Hegel’s sense of the need for such a thing would 
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seem to indicate that the conception of an absolute experience 
within which the subordinate values are conserved and not 
destroyed, is one which has been determinedly fought for by 
Idealism. He would be bold who ventured to say that it has 
been won. By Hegel it certainly was not. Those protestations 
of his against the empty night did not avail in persuading the 
world that he did or could do justice to the ‘many.’ They did 
not for long keep Hegelian Idealism contenting the scientists, 
for example, or furnishing cosmological introductions to scientific 
text books, as for a little while they did. Nor have the most 
eloquent of Hegel’s declarations of a contrary intention had any 
effect in preventing a subsequent generation from summing up 
his whole system as the all-togetherness of everything. 

Many would go farther and say that it is not in the power of 
any sort of Idealism to take us beyond this. Its very genius is 
in the way. Its very genius is to express itself in a certain logic. 
Its logic is dialectical. It is a story of the march of categories. 
The crucial issue concerns the survival of the lower category in 
the concatenation of the categories after it has done its work. 
It might be said it is impossible for a transcended category to be 
otherwise than buried in the category which transcends it, at 
least for those who admit or succumb to the principle of the 
system. It is useless to talk picturesquely and say that the 
‘tang’ of the lower survives in the higher. This, once one is 
really inside the system, is precisely what does not happen. The 
refuses to do it ‘for more 





lower category simply won’t survive 
than a few minutes,’ as it has been quaintly put. 

These considerations made it clear that the failure of Idealism 
to conserve values is capable of being read as a failure to realize 
its own ideals. It would be hazardous to say, therefore, that, as 
a view of the world and as a way of life, it must part with its 
identity in the day of its success. Be this as it may, there is 
plainly a certain definite success or desired consummation which 
Idealism has only contemplated, not achieved. This granted, 
we believe that there is a case for saying that one interest—nay, 
the interest—of recent pathological and therapeutic psychology 
to an idealistic philosopher lies in the lead it appears to be giving, 
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when viewed broadly and sanely, towards the unattained goal of 
this specific success. The new psychology does not say anything 
about the ultimate reality’s being an ‘all inclusive experience,’ 
containing its own articulations; it does not deal with the Abso- 
lute at all; it is nota metaphysic. But it does by all indications 
seem to say at least that the salvation of the soul lies somehow 
in that kind of thing.! 

The new psychology must be viewed broadly and sanely if any 
interesting point of contact with Idealism is to be found in it. 
We do not think, however, that this admission is any very damag- 
ing one. The essential proposition of therapeutic psychology is 
probably not such an insane thing as to most minds it is apt to 
seem when they are first brought athwart it. And this is the 
first point to which we must give our attention. 

News of novel departures in practical psychology—authentic 
news at the best and vague rumors at the worst—have reached 
all quarters; and in consequence more than even the usual 
amount of suspicion has been raised. What is it exactly, let us 
ask, that has happened? Plainly, there has been some kind of 
scientific focussing of a fresh field of facts. Plainly too, to all 
except the hopelessly incredulous, there has come out of it a 
considerable new practical power of catering for certain human 
ailments. Can we at all locate the region of our general modern 
experience where these facts were met; and can we at all define 
the new power that has been acquired? 


1 It may not be out of place tc enter a word of defence against the criticism which 
should consist in asking here ‘what the salvation of the soul has to do with philos- 
ophy?’ I wonder whether those to whom this sort of criticism appeals would be 
prepared to ask Socrates to resign his place as one of the philosophers. There 
is little hope, I am afraid, of getting past the contentions of Professor Burnet as 
to his care for the soul. Nor, it would appear, is that view of his essential work 
and influence confined to recent scholarship. It seems to have been a very natural 
view of him even so far back as in the days of the emperor Julian. In a letter to 
the philosopher Themistius, quoted by Burnet in a recent lecture, that emperor 
says:—*‘The achievements of Alexander the Great are outdone in my eyes by 
Socrates, son of Sophroniscus. It is to him I ascribe the wisdom of Plato, the 
fortitude of Antisthenes, the generalship of Xenophon, the Eretriac and Megaric 
philosophies, with Cebes, Simmias, Phaedo and countless others. To him too 
we owe the colonies that they planted, the Lyceum, the Stoa and the Academies. 
Who ever found salvation in the victories of Alexander? . . . Whereas it is thanks 
to Socrates that all who find salvation in philosophy are being saved even now.” 
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To locate the facts, in the sense of roughly indicating the place, 
within the general extent of the field of modern human acquaint- 
ance from which they hail, is not really difficult. We are 
familiar enough with the phrase in picturesque histories of civi- 
lization, that the ‘advance’ of science has coincided with the 
‘retreat’ of superstition. The phrase is not misleading. Such 
has really been its story. Science has been preéminently the 
winner of ground for human use: and it has won it from the 
forces of ignorance and superstition. 

Around the area of the conquered land, however, there has 
always remained the fringe of unconquered territory. The faith 
has been strong, especially in the nineteenth century, that the 
still unconquered ground had no other destiny than simply to 
be conquered when its turn came, ‘according to plan.’ There 
have never been awanting, however, suggestions that possibly 
it might not be so. There have been reminders from time to 
time in the scientific domain, reminders breaking in from without 
and erupting from beneath, that possibly some things beyond 
its beat were really wholly unlike anything within its borders. 
These incursions were not unknown even to the most confident 
periods of the nineteenth century itself; as witness the founding 
of the Society for Psychical Reseai-ch in 1882 to confront the 
whole mass of the enemy. Perhaps no body of scientific people 
ever set out to make a study of things so strange in an age so 
unsympathetic towards their enterprise. Respect for the enig- 
matic facts themselves, however, has not decreased since those 
people began their labors. The perplexing incursions have not 
become fewer. In the last decades they have been rather thick- 
ening upon us. This general region, then, is roughly the place 
within the whole extent of the field of modern human acquaint- 
ance, to which we would draw attention in an effort to orientate 
the new psychological ventures. True, we hereby indicate a 
field much wider than we are interested in, one containing much 
more than the facts to which we refer as having begun to show 
themselves tractable to the scientific manner of approach. But 
this is the general sphere whence they all come. 

Now we are far from saying that any coterie of psychologists 
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has got to the ultimate bottom of any of the facts drawn from 
this general region, even of a circumscribed area of them. It 
would be puerile to assert such a thing. But it would seem that a 
certain tentative focussing or localization—we put it no higher— 
of a considerable area of at any rate the less enigmatic of these 
facts has been accomplished, or has begun to get itself accom- 
plished, at the hands of psychological research. 

It will be noted that in saying so we are only venturing to take a 
reading of the general whereabouts of the field which the psy- 
chologists have been in. It is plainly possible to be in a general 
field without being interested in the geography of the surrounding 
country. There is therefore no presumption implied. We are 
not presuming to know something which only the workers them- 
selves can know. We are merely taking a reading which they 
need not necessarily themselves have been interested in taking at 
all. It is perfectly possible too that the psychologists themselves 
may have taken a different reading without thereby necessarily 
invalidating our presentation of the case. What appears to have 
happened then,—to repeat it—is a certain successful scientific 
focussing of a considerable area of at any rate the less enigmatic 
of those facts which normally would have fallen outside the 
sphere of interest of, say, a typical 19th century natural scientist, 
and with which our own time is almost oppressively familiar. 

The next step, namely to draw a ring round that area and 
define it further, is not easy. But it is not impossible if it be 
remembered that within ‘facts’ fall, always, allegations of fact. 
An allegation of fact isa fact. A testimony isa fact. Now there 
exists, within the whole field of modern human acquaintance, an 
enormous field of facts of the general nature of testimonies— 
borne by great numbers of people, many reliable and very many 
not—to the existence (and the availability) of various recipes for 
meeting the difficulties of life, recipes said to be efficacious, recipes 
of such nature as in many cases to suggest the ultra-natural, but 
shading down by all degrees towards the natural. 

These recipes are sufficiently notorious. Even if most people, 
as yet, are not experimentally acquainted with any of them, an 
impressive number of us are acquainted with those who have 
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had acquaintance with them. Nothing is more familiar, e.g., 
than to meet with people who have given up doctors and derived 
mysterious benefit from quite other sources. To go to quite 
another quarter, secrets have been found whereby, for the pay- 
ment of a certain sum people can be psychologically helped to 
learn languages, to get on with their employers, to succeed in 
drawing-rooms and generally to rise in the world. And while all 
such things—in a wide sense, recipes for meeting the difficulties 
of life—may provoke a smile at times, the fact remains that they 
continue to be sought and followed after. We only need to turn 
from the familiar traders in psychological secrets to the coteries 
and cults in every metropolis who claim to have (and who really 
have) released people from nameless bondage and enabled them 
to live. It hardly needs that we instance them, Christian 
Scientists, Faith Healers, devotees of New Thought, visitors to 
saint’s shrines, Theosophists, Spiritualists or what you will. The 
very fact of their being so extensively sought and followed, tells 
seriously against the hypothesis that these enterprises are simply 
shams. In fact the hypothesis is not to be tolerated. Even if 
they are not all that is claimed for them, the impression left on 
the scientific mind is that there are facts in this region, there must 
be facts behind these testimonies, which have not so far been 
adequately reckoned with. 

Now this is the field which the investigators would seem to 
have found themselves in. This, in other words, is the most 
general way we know of stating the kind of thing which they are 
beginning a little to understand. The field excludes much of 
the broad category of facts which we began by pointing out. It 
excludes many of the facts which as a whole fell within the pur- 
view of the Society for Psychical Research and without the 
sphere of interest of the typical nineteenth century scientific 
mind. The whole sphere of spiritism, e.g., is probably excluded. 
But a wide sphere still, is this of the professed tapping of new 
sources of what I have called the power to live. And success has 
attended the enterprise of the psychologists who have broached it. 
In many typical cases they seem to have succeeded, in effect, 
in so handling the mentally afflicted human being as to open to 
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him some of the resources whence have come, in all ages, to the 
cults who had learned how to tap them, fresh accessions of what 
we are here calling, vaguely as is in the nature of the case, the 
powers to live. It is now possible, it is fast becoming a recog- 
nised department of scientific practice, to take a person afflicted 
in certain familiar ways with infirmities both mental and physical, 
and, by making a direct psychological attack upon his mind, 
enable him to become again normal in both respects. 

What is of interest to philosophy in all this, being as philosophy 
is, the science which seeks to read the world of mind, is to study 
the nature of the alleged success. How is it obtained? What 
are the essential lines along which the person works, who secures 
the profoundest successes in this kind? I hope in a future article 
to analyze the powers of these methods, to show what appears 
to me to be their exact point of incidence upon the human mind 
so far as they are saving methods; and thereby to bring out 
their bearing upon the version which philosophy has given of the 


nature of ‘ Mind.’ 
J. W. Scorr. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CARDIFF. 








THE NATURE OF THE ABSOLUTE IN THE META- 
PHYSICS OF BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


R. BOSANQUET’S method in his metaphysics has been 
to anticipate what he regards as the inevitable tendency 
of a rational being to organize experience into a whole. The 
monistic presupposition of a responsive reality with which he 
started is in other words the presupposition of an intelligible 
nature of reality. The nature of reality as a whole, in its full 
significance, is what Dr. Bosanquet means by the Absolute, and 
it is the task of metaphysics to become more and more conversant 
with this nature. The one positive characteristic of this nature, 
aside from the general ‘responsiveness’ of reality, which Dr. 
Bosanquet attempts to demonstrate on all levels of experience, 
is the principle of self-transcendence. Wherever organization is 
demonstrable—and it is not possible except by a deliberate 
process of abstraction to find elements in isolation—there we 
find adjustment of one element to another, with modification as a 
result of the combination. We have applied to this principle 
of self-transcendence, on account of its universality of application 
and its consequent virtues as an instrument for organizing our 
notion of reality, one of Dr. Bosanquet’s most suggestive epithets; 
we have called it a ‘vital idea.’' In the course of the following 
more definite consideration of reality as a whole, or of the Abso- 
lute, we shall see in what sense the principle of self-transcendence 
can be said to characterize the Absolute. 

We are made to pause at the outset of such an investigation 
because Dr. Bosanquet himself has never attempted to treat the 
conception of the Absolute apart from the whole formulation of 
his system. Except for the use of certain logical terms, such as 
‘identity and difference,’ ‘ principle of contradiction,’ he seems to 
have left in the background the technicalities of logic and meta- 
physics, and to have clothed his speculations with a humanly 
intelligible expression. An elaborate and meticulous dialectic is 


! See this Review, Vol. XXX, pp. 14 ff. 
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indeed necessarily left behind in the work of interpretation which 
Dr. Bosanquet takes to be the duty of philosophy. He himself 
puts the case clearly: ‘Simply to be right, as the greatest men 
are right, means to have traversed hundreds and thousands of 
ingenuities, to have rejected them as inadequate, and come back 
to the center enriched by their negative results.”" The intent 
to keep close to the center of human experience turns his atten- 
tion from technical demonstrations to the rich and varied fields 
of concrete experience. So it is natural that he should have 
more to say, throughout his metaphysical writings, of our 
experience of the Absolute than of the nature of the Absolute 
as such. 

There is a clue to what appears at first sight a lack of definite- 
ness in Dr. Bosanquet’s treatment of the Absolute. In com- 
menting on Hegel’s Dialectic, he says: ‘‘The nature both of this 
harmony [of the individual and the universe] and of the ultimate 
unity which includes the individual systems is left, as I under- 
stand, an open question by the Dialectic.”* Both Hegel and 
Dr. Bosanquet have as the ultimate end of their thinking a pro- 
found consideration of both these questions. They have much 
to say, for instance, about the ultimate all-inclusive unity, but 
in Dr. Bosanquet’s attitude especially there is what must be 
interpreted as a fundamental disinclination to dogmatize con- 
cerning it. There is along with the metaphysical boldness of his 
thinking a kind of courageous modesty, a willingness to admit 
the inevitable limitations of any one finite mind, in power and so 
in grasp. He does not expect, that is, to be put in possession 
“of an ultimate experience which is ex hypothesi incompatible 
with our limited being.’* The very fact that these limitations 
are fluctuating, that they are constantly being transcended in 
their given form, makes it all the more necessary to avoid the 
sort of dogmatism which fills the mind with one idea, and so 
closes it against the possibility of expansion or change of content. 
When we have trouble in finding out just what is Dr. Bosanquet’s 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 7. 


2 Mind, N.S., Vol. XX, p. 87. 
* Principle, p. 268. 
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conception of the Absolute, we may be tempted at first to suppose 
that he himself is vague on the most important points, that he 
allows himself for instance to speak of ‘the individuality of the 
universe as a conscious being,’ and then to fail to demonstrate 
this being as if he were, so to speak, thoroughly acquainted with 
it and its whereabouts. We finally conclude that although there 
is much definiteness on these and many other points in connection 
with an adequate way of thinking in respect to the Absolute, 
there is no such thing as a dogma which could be called ‘ Bosan- 
quet’s definition of the Absolute.’ 

His attitude, however tentative it may be, is essentially positive 
rather than agnostic. It allows a spirit of positive appreciation 
to take the place of destructive criticism. Instead of repudiating, 
for instance, as childishly narrow-minded and uncritical, the 
dogmas of popular religion, Dr. Bosanquet makes us see the 
inferior importance of their dogmatic form, and asks us to 
observe what they mean as an interpretation of life. ‘“‘ Utter- 
ances of popular religion,” he explains, ‘“ which appear to identify 
it with very material hopes and fears, are largely due to mere 
inarticulateness, and fail to express the spiritual meaning which 
really underlies them.” Like all just and discriminating atti- 
tudes, this one is plainly dangerous to maintain, since there is 
always a question as to just how much more than he expresses 
it is possible for a man to mean. It is by such a method of 
interpretation, however, that we are able in practical life to get 
as far as we do in our understanding of people. In commenting 
upon the metaphysical principles which he develops, Dr. Bosan- 
quet exclaims: ‘‘ Platitudes, it may be said, from some old book 
of hymns or sermons! . . . But the odd thing is that so much 
philosophy should be built not merely on the denial of them, 
but on disregard of the common and recognised human experience 
which they represent.’" It may be regarded, however, as the 
fitting work of a journeyman, to gather up, in a somewhat con- 
nected form, the fundamental conclusions in regard to the nature 
of the Absolute, to which Dr. Bosanquet can commit himself 
without pretending omniscience or committing the sin of dog- 
matism. 

1 Op. cil., p. 9. 
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In the first place, we are told in no uncertain terms that ‘this 
is all the world we have,’ that ‘the Absolute is one with its world,’ 
and that there is not only no sort of justification, logical or 
otherwise, for going outside this world, but actually no possi- 
bility of finding anything outside, in the strict sense of the 
term.! We may abstract a factor or aspect from the ‘organism 
of experience,’ and then set this factor over against what remains, 
or we may start with what we have regarded as an immediate 
given, say a physical object, a flower or a human face, and go 
on from that to develop the ideal implications of the object, but 
always we must remember that we are checked and controlled 
by the ‘organism of experience,’ in which all these factors and 
implications have their place. The Hegelian justification and 
start for all metaphysics is simply the category of Being, expressed 
by the declaration that ‘something is.’ And this dictum is not 
intended to apply to an ineffable and other-worldly reality, but 
to any and all of our everyday concrete experiences. The time- 
honored distinction between appearance and reality, which is 
supposed to be characteristic of the idealistic position, must 
certainly be viewed as Hegel viewed it, not as a final distinction, 
setting ‘this world’ on one side and ‘the Absolute’ on the other, 
but as requiring further interpretation by reference to living 
experience as a whole. ‘Appearance,’ in so far as we mean by 
the term what is included of sights and sounds, ideas, etc., in our 
daily experience, belongs quite truly to the nature of the Abso- 
lute. Even when we make the mistake of taking in abstraction a 
certain given effect to be ultimate, nevertheless not only the 
effect but also our mistaken thought about it belong to the 
Absolute. ‘‘Ultimately, of course, an absolute must be all- 
inclusive, and even impotence must find a place in it.” We have 
attempted an analysis of the meanings of ‘inclusion’ and have 
seen how everything must be relevant to the nature of reality 
as a whole, and yet how all things are subject, in our finite experi- 
ence, to transmutation, so that their character ‘seems to be 
absorbed and to disappear in their fuller realization,’ when we 


1See Logic, Second Edition, Vol. II, p. 301. 
* Principle, p. 260. 
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cease to view them as given in abstraction, and take them, so 
far as may be, with reference to the whole. Thus, as over 
against the whole, and whenever they are taken in abstraction to 
be ultimate, these immediate aspects of experience are mere 
appearance in the sense of being different, when taken so in 
abstraction, from what they are in reality. Nevertheless there 
is but one reality, in which we live and move and have our being. 

The logical outcome of this position is that, although we may 
not expect to experience the whole as such, nevertheless we must 
guard against postulating any characteristic of the nature of the 
whole which cannot be somehow demonstrated in our experience. 
Dr. Bosanquet declares that “there is no fusion or union which 
we can conceive ourselves bound to ascribe to the Absolute which 
has not something to represent it in the world of time and space.’” 
He refers also approvingly to a passage in which Green shows the 
necessity of making it more clear “that the nature of that 
thought, which Hegel declares to be the reality of things, is to 
be ascertained, if at all, from analysis of the objective world." 
The Absolute is indeed the nature of this world of ours, and all 
of our conclusions concerning this nature, whether for good or ill, 
must be drawn from this world, with the all-important proviso 
that our analysis be just as thorough and deep-going as our 
capacity allows. 

Critics of idealism have sometimes supposed that the notion of 
the Absolute was a sort of myth, or hypostatization, very intri- 
cately and beautifully conceived, but not really grounded on 
experience. But Dr. Bosanquet points continually to the course 
of a common day as surely giving us definite instance of the nature 
of the Absolute. “It seems well within the mark to say that a 
careful analysis of a single day’s life of any fairly typical human 
being would establish triumphantly all that is needed in principle 
for the affirmation of the Absolute.”” This does not mean that 
we must attempt, from our observation of life, to preach optimism 
or to justify the ways of God.‘ The dictum that this is the best 


1See this Review, Vol. XXX, pp. ro ff. 

* Principle, p. 384. 

*T. H. Green, Works, Vol. III, p. 144. Referred to in Principle, p. 55, note 1. 
See also Bosanquet, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. Il, pp. 47 ff. 

*See Principle, p. 377. 
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of possible worlds has no meaning for metaphysics. Ultimate 
questions as to the value of this universe are obviously meaning- 
less, since this universe as a whole is the final value and standard 
of values. What we have to do is to find out in what the best of 
this universe, taking account of the worst, consists. Our task 
is ‘humble and critical’ rather than transcendent. 

Let us turn then to the question of the nature of the Absolute 
as expressed in finite consciousness. Guided by the presuppo- 
sition of a responsive or intelligible universe, we have indeed 
turned again and again to an examination of finite mind, in its 
various phases, in order to develop our knowledge of reality. 
Finite consciousness may be regarded as the meaning or revela- 
tion of nature coming on top of a long process of organization in 
nature. From one point of view, then, finite minds may be 
said to ‘exist only through nature.”"' On the other hand, it is by 
way of this focussing of external conditions in the so-called 
centers of finite consciousness that these conditions achieve their 
greatest significance and so their greatest reality and value. But 
consciousness is more than mere ‘meaning.’ It is the ‘active 
principle’ of the universe come to itself. ‘Every focus of con- 
sciousness is an effort, whose success is subject to constant and 
enormous fluctuations, to seize and make its own the value and 
significance of a world.’” The establishment of continuity 
between the manifestations of activity below consciousness in 
the natural world, and our thinking wills as finite beings, gives 
us a notion of just how much activity is ‘expected’ from us at 
our best. How often in the course of our lives do we think or 
act with some approach to the intense concentration which we 
should conceive as necessary to maintain ‘the fearful symmetry’ 
of a tiger’s body or the grace of an anenome? As soon as activity 
has come to itself in finite consciousness, it enters the ‘external 
world’ as a consciously moulding agency. Focussed in finite 
beings, the various manifestations of it act and react on one 
another through nature and form a ‘solidarity of spirits,’ in which 
is developed those aspects of ‘this world’ which may, as Dr. 


1 Op. cit., p. 371. 
* Ibid., p. 372. Italics mine. 
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Bosanquet puts it, be conceived as the only true ‘other world,’ 
i.e., the vast spiritual structures of civilization. 

Judged by the test of experience, “finite selves . . . reveal 
themselves as the copula, the living tension, by which the full 
experience affirms itself in and through externality.” That is, 
the ‘nature’ of reality, manifested both below and above them, 
comes to itself in finite consciousness. The implication for the 
nature of the whole, according to Dr. Bosanquet, is that “‘the 
souls or centers are the energies or elements of self-expression in 
which the Absolute consists.’” No declaration could cause to 
be laid more heavily upon the shoulders of finite beings the 
responsibility of freedom, or could dispose more effectively of 
the ‘myth’ of the Absolute as an hypostatization. Dr. Bosan- 
quet has another relevant pronouncement, phrased in ‘theologi- 
cal’ terms, but perhaps for that reason all the more clearly 
demonstrating his notion of finite conscious beings as the self- 
expression of the nature of the whole. It is worth reproducing 
at length. He starts with a quotation from Hegel. ‘‘‘ Revela- 
tion is the only true knowledge of God and ground of religion,’ 
says Hegel, ‘because revelation consists in the realization of God in 
Dr. Bosanquet goes on to say: “We 


ee 


man’s intelligent nature. 
are, however, not unaccustomed to such phrases, and our imag- 
ination is equal to its habitual task of evading their meaning. 
We take them to be a strong metaphor, meaning that God, who 
is a sort of ghostly being a long way off, is, notwithstanding, 
more or less within the knowledge of our minds, and so is ‘in’ 
them, as a book which is actually in London may be in my 
memory when I am in Scotland. Now, right or wrong, this is 
not what Hegel means. He means what he says; that God is 
spirit or mind [Geist], and exists in the medium of mind, which 4s 
actual as intelligence, for us at any rate, only in the human self- 
consciousness.’"* The qualification expressed in the phrase ‘for 
us at any rate’ marks the disinclination to infinite pretensions or 
to dogmatism which we noted at the beginning of this article. 


1 Op. cit., p. 382. 

2 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 67. 

* Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art, p. xxix-xxx. The author's 
italics. 
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There is no doubt that Dr. Bosanquet’s own theory coincides 
with this his interpretation of Hegel. The self-expression of the 
nature of the Absolute is to be found in finite self-consciousness, 
and becomes increasingly explicit in proportion to the degree of 
tension and ‘grasp’ achieved by the finite individual. 

But Dr. Bosanquet regards the ‘principle of self-transcend- 
ence,’ or the realization of self in other, as the very law of 
conscious finite experience, the very process, indeed, whereby 
that experience expands and at the same time gains in intensity. 
In what respect shall we regard self-transcendence as charac- 
teristic of the nature of the Absolute? Here the finite-infinite 
paradox comes to its full significance. The nature of the Abso- 
lute, which comes to self-expression in us, is a tension, in which 
the fragmentary nature of any finite being as such, is the ‘other’ 
for the principle of the whole inherent in it; not in the sense of an 
opposed not-self, which Dr. Bosanquet has declared to be, as 
such, non-essential to the development of individuality, but as a 
reconciled other, in which the principle of the whole finds com- 
pletion. This is only another and more concrete way of saying 
that the whole is no whole without its parts, or that our world 
consists of ‘members.’ Dr. Bosanquet calls to witness Edward 
Caird’s criticism of Aristotle’s ‘Theoretic Life.’ . . . “It is not 
an imperfection in the supreme being, but an essential of his 
completeness, that his nature, summing up that of all Reality, 
should go out into its other to seek the completion which in this 
case alone is absolutely found.’ ‘‘The ‘other’ in question,” 
Dr. Bosanquet adds, “can only be finite experience.” 

This means—and this is after all the crux of Dr. Bosanquet’s 
Absolutism, involving the essential principle of his epistemology, 
logic, and ethics—that “the general form of self-sacrifice—the 
fundamental logical structure of Reality—is to be found here 
also, [i.e., in the nature of the Absolute] as everywhere. Not, of 
course, that the infinite being can lose and regain its perfection, 
but that the burden of the finite is inherently a part or rather an 
instrument of the self-completion of the infinite.’ But this 


1 Principle, p. 243. See Evolution of Theology in Greek Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 
382; Vol. II, pp. 25 fi. 
2 Ibid., pp. 243-4. 
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means also that whenever we go beyond the immediately given, 
which we must to a certain degree do, as we have seen, in every 
moment of our experience, then we are, in principle, experiencing 
the working law of the Absolute. We most nearly approximate 
toward the perfectly inclusive experience which we must take the 
Absolute to be when we are able to make the greatest sacrifice 
for the greatest, that is, for the most inclusive and most explicitly 
understood object. 

As the organization of human institutions grows ever more 
extended and more complex, the assertion of a self, whether of 
an individual or of a nation, im opposition to the not-self which 
is ‘the rest of the world,’ becomes more and more illogical, and 
more fundamentally destructive. We have no outstanding 
evidence for progress or change in the nature of the world as a 
whole, but much evidence for the transmutation of quality in the 
experience of finite beings as a result of the more and more 
elaborate connections which are actually being set up between 
its parts.' Telephones, transatlantic cables, international rail- 
roads, and the esperantists might be said to be part of the 
machinery by means of which the nature of the whole works by 
reconciling its members to itself. The mechanical system both 
induces and is coérdinate with a spiritual system. In speaking 
of the growth of a state, Dr. Bosanquet says: “The particular 
members begin to be adapted as members of an individuality 
transcending their own. . . . Their qualities begin to be rein- 
forced by others, their deficiencies supplied, in a word, their 
immanent contradictions removed by readjustment and supple- 
mentation, so that the body of particularized centers begins to 
take on a distinct resemblance to what we know must be the 
character of the Absolute.’”” But adjustment of this sort involves 
continual sacrifice on the part of every member. If our mechani- 
cal coérdination is not continually supplemented by spiritual 
coérdination, the necessary sacrifice may be forced upon us by 
some enormous calamity. 

Dr. Bosanquet concludes that “among single conceptions it is 


1Cf. Abelard’s rationally concrete vision of perfection: “‘O quanta qualia sunt 
illa sabbata!”’ 
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Religion that must come nearest to indicating a state of con- 
sciousness that can exemplify the Absolute Idea.” It exempli- 
fies this idea in so far as it is complete self-recognition, “ recog- 
nition of the nature of the finite and of an underlying reality 
which inseparably belongs to it.’” A qualification of this con- 
clusion, which he does not always state, and which apparently 
does not always occur to him as necessary, does nevertheless help 
to bring out more clearly his idea of the self-recognition which is 
the Absolute, or the self-expression of the Absolute. In so far, 
that is, as religion “takes definite shape through adoration of an 
object and community of will with its will,’ it “tends to become 
engaged in the specific conflict between good and evil, and 
though it transcends this, yet remains determined by this par- 
ticular transcendence.’* But “our sense of wholeness is aware 
of something that does not precisely fit into such a cadre... . 
The universe is the magnificent theatre of all the wealth of life, 
and good and evil are within it. This I think we are aware of 
when at our best.”’ It is this consciousness, more inclusive than 
the religious consciousness at its more usual levels, which some- 
times accompanies our understanding of a great tragedy, in 
which the ordinary rules of justice, poetic or otherwise, are dis- 
regarded, but which cleanses and uplifts the heart by reason of 
the magnitude of its action. The Absolute then is “‘a vast 
unitary vision . . . constituting a single spiritual world’ in 
which the necessity for ‘self-sacrifice’ is recognized, and the 
tension, involved in self-sacrifice, is maintained. 

What has been said up to this point in regard to the nature of 
the Absolute, suggests several questions. In the first place, we 
have already seen that ‘the level and fulness of mind’ attained 
is what on the whole counts, is what we value, and not finite 
selves as such. That is, the uniqueness of finite selves, although 
essential to their separate existence, seems to be far less sig- 
nificant, from the point of view of concrete experience, than their 
functions and purposes regarded as ‘universal.’ In what sense 


1 Mind, N.S., Vol. XX, p. 87. 
2 Value, and Destiny, p. 255. 
* Ibid p. 311. 

* Principle, p. 385. 
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can the Absolute be said to express itself in these many over- 
lapping and often virtually repeating finite centers? For we 
cannot escape from the fact that we have in reality a whole of 
some sort. And the more deeply we penetrate the meaning of 
experience, the more clearly, according to Dr. Bosanquet, do 
we recognize this whole as ‘responsive.’ If it has within it this 
principle of responsiveness, the inference from all its fragmentary 
aspects is, as we have seen, to a perfect system, or a true ‘indi- 
vidual.” Now mind, Dr. Bosanquet infers, is the culmination of 
organization in finite beings. What is the culmination of the 


if we thoroughly understood it? In this connection we remind 
ourselves that it is evident not only from the nature of finite 
beings themselves, but also from ‘the arrangements below them’ 
and from ‘the fuller forms of totality above them,’ that “Finite 
Consciousnesses cannot be the ultimate directors or constituents 
of the universe.”" In what terms, then, if at all, can we conceive 
the full experience, or the ‘ultimate director’ of the universe? 
Instead of answering these questions serially we may begin 
with the last one. It is just in terms of a ‘principle’ or a ‘nature’ 
that we are to conceive the ‘ultimate director’ of the universe. 
If finite mind cannot be adequately conceived in terms of space 
and time (although it must be remembered that both space and 
time are conditions of its being, aspects of its existence), then by 
so much the more the ‘principle of totality,’ of which finite mind 
is the self-conscious manifestation, and which in a figure we con- 
ceive as continually active in framing up partial wholes, ‘after 
its own image,’ at all levels of organization, cannot be conceived 
under these terms. When we say, ‘It is this man’s nature to act 
thus and so,’ we mean that with all his various ‘capacities,’ both 
physical and mental, taken together, he is this particular sort of 
being. By some such way of thinking we can best conceive the 
‘nature’ which is the ‘ultimate director’ of the universe. We 
must, in short, conceive immanence, an idea which becomes pro- 
portionately more difficult to express as we approach a positive 
grasp of it. Sometimes, indeed, an external metaphor, such as 
1 Op. cit., p. 221. 
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we get in Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven, brings us closer 
to the true conception of immanence than the phraseology of an 
easy pantheism which asserts flatly and unreflectively the 
omnipresence of God. 

‘The full experience’ is another term for what we have called 
‘the responsive universe.’ It is when we realize the meaning of 
‘the responsive universe’ as one supremely organized individual 
that our more specific question as to the nature of the Absolute 
arises. Is it as a whole a self-conscious nature? We have al- 
ready noted Dr. Bosanquet’s suggestion that ‘spirit or mind’ is 
‘actual as intelligence for us at any rate’ only in the human self- 
consciousness. If we take but one step beyond de facto finite 
centers of consciousness, to any sort of social whole, for instance, 
we have abundant evidence of the mutual interpenetration and 
interaction of these so-called centers, but no evidence at all of an 
extra or supra-personal consciousness. It may well be in view of 
this fact that Dr. Bosanquet’s references to the ‘consciousness’ of 
réality as a whole are either hypothetical, or, more often, merely 
by way of analogy. He hopes, for instance, that he will have 
“opened the path to a deeper conception of reality, framed at 
least on the analogy of self-consciousness.”'! The Absolute, he 
says, is perhaps only ‘analogous to’ self-consciousness.?_ To call 
this Absolute, or reality, ‘a person’ is, he thinks, ‘dangerous.’ 
Again, he speaks of the Absolute as “‘ what we call, by an imperfect 
analogy, a greater mind and will.’’ 

Furthermore, Dr. Bosanquet points out that in our own experi- 
ence we can find some justification for assuming experiences in 
the highest individuality that would rightly supersede the experi- 
ence of selfhood. It is at this very important point that he is 
especially careful not to go off into abstract speculation, into the 
void where things-in-themselves are supposed, by abstract 
necessity, to dwell. He points to the fact, ‘that we experience 
ourself most completely’’ just when we are least aware of its 
“finite selfness.”*> Dr. Bosanquet does not intend to dismiss 


1 Op. cit., p. 222. Italics mine. 
* See ibid., p. 250. 

* See ibid., p. 309. 

* Ibid., p. 150. Italics mine. 

§ Ibid., p. 250. 
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finite self-consciousness as a mere ‘regrettable deviation from the 
Perfect.’ On the contrary, we have just seen that he regards it 
as the ‘self-expression’ of the Absolute. But he maintains that 
“the absolute or infinite should present itself to us as more of the 
finite, or the finite at its best.’"' And he reminds us that “the 
awareness of selfhood disappears in proportion as the self expands 
in excellence and success.’ It is then in terms of an indivisible 
unity of experience analogous to our own when we are absorbed in 
a great ‘object,’ that he urges us to think when we are considering, 
from our own point of view as imperfectly organized individuals, 
what must be the type of ‘the full experience which is the 
Absolute.’ 

We come finally then to the question of ‘ourselves and the 
Absolute.’ If the self-consciousness or ‘self-expression’ of the 
nature of the whole is after all a partial aspect or a stage in the 
process to the integrity of the full experience, we can see more 
clearly why at this stage of self-consciousness there should be 
‘fluctuation’ and ‘overlapping.’ We have also to consider that 
what we have on our hands is a system with detail and differ- 
entiation, in which perfection is present in degrees. Dr. Bosan- 
quet suggests that “our imperfection enables us better to stand 
for something which is to have its due stress and emphasis in the 
whole, but no more than its due.’ But there is no reason, either 
from actual experience or from the reflection on that which is 
theory, to suppose that the most important task of each person 
is to ‘stand for’ something unique and specific. Unique or differ- 
ent in some respect he must be, else he could not stand as separate 
at all. Observation of life would lead us to suppose, however, 
that the task for most of us, having once got our formally separate 
footing in experience, is to reiterate from our slightly differing 
points of view, aspects of the whole which have been maintained 
by our uncounted and forgotten predecessors through generations 
of time.‘ Holding together the degrees of perfection, the total 


1 Op. cit., p. 255. 

2 Ibid., p. 249. Italics mine. 

* Value, p. 61. 

4 Repetition ‘in itself’ is repugnant, ‘unspiritual’ (See ibid., p. 182), and as 
we have seen, not the ‘form’ of our activity as conscious beings. But this does 
not say that the fundamental ‘meanings’ of life will not bear re-emphasis. 
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variety of experience, is the spiritual unity, the identity, which 
depends, as we have seen, on the ‘overlapping of intelligences.’ 
But it is not even in terms of this ‘identity,’ abstractly considered, 
that we are to conceive the nature of the Absolute, but rather in 
terms of positive principles, or ‘vital ideas,’ in their concrete 
activity, such as for instance the ‘principle of self-transcendence,’ 
to which we have given special attention in this study. The 
quality of life may change with the fresh and more extensive 
combinations of circumstances which come with changing years. 
Tomorrow the principle of self-transcendence may be called by 
another name, and its specific nature in certain situations may 
be transmuted. But in so far as it is truly alive, truly charac- 
teristic of reality concretely taken, it will be continually redemon- 
strated and understood afresh. The ‘immortality’ of such an 
idea may be compared to the deathless appeal of one of the great 
creations of literature, like the Antigone or King Lear, in which 
we find so profound an interpretation of life that the uniqueness 
of the contemporary setting is made secondary to the universal 


appeal of the action. 
MARION CRANE CARROLL. 
ITHaca, N. Y. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION; 
THE ANNUAL MEETING, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 
28, 29, AND 30, 1920. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
HE annual meeting of the Association (the twentieth annual 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association) was held at 
Columbia University, New York City, on December 28, 29 and 30, 
1920. 

The business meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock on December 
30, with President Perry in the chair. Professor A. L. Jones reported 
for the auditors that the Treasurer's statement of accounts is correct. 
It was moved and voted that the Treasurer's report be adopted with- 
out reading. The report follows: 


A. H. Jones, TREASURER. IN ACCOUNT WITH THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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Examined and found correct. C. G. SPAULDING, ADAM LEROY 
JongEs, Auditors. 


On the day previous, the Committee on Organization and Attend- 
ance, to which was referred the matter of closer association be- 
tween the Western, Eastern, and Southern Associations, reported as 
follows: (1) The Committee brings to the attention of the Eastern 
Division the action of the Western Philosophical Association at its 
meeting in Madison, April 16th and 17th, as reported in the Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods for June 3rd. (2) 
Acting upon the suggestion made in Par. C. of the action of the 
Western Division, the two Committees agreed that if the joint meet- 
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ing should be arranged, they would favor inviting Professor John 
Dewey to give the lectures. (3) In order to proceed further, the 
Committee would ask for an expression of opinion from the members 
of the Eastern Division here present, (a) as to the possibility of a 
joint meeting to be held either in September or at some other time, 
(5) as to whether in case such a meeting is held, it would be preferable 
to hold it on the campus of an urban or a rural university or college. 
(4) It recommends, in case the opinion of the Association is favorable 
to further action, that the Association authorize a Committee to 
proceed in codperation with the Committee of the Western Division. 

After discussion and expression of opinion it was moved and carried 
that, subject to the expression of opinion of this meeting, final arrange- 
ments for a joint meeting with the Western Division be left to the 
Executive Committee together with the Committee on Organization 
and Attendance, and in consultation with the Committee from the 
Western Division. 

The committee appointed to investigate on the organization of 
the American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic 
Studies next reported, recommending that the Association join the 
Council. It was moved and carried that the Association join the 
Council, and that Professors Creighton and Woodbridge be appointed 
delegates. It was decided by lot that the short term, two years, 
should fall to Professor Creighton, and the long term, four years, to 
Professor Woodbridge. It was moved and voted that the traveling 
expenses of the delegates be paid by the Association. 

The report of the Committee on International Coédperation was 
read and adopted. It was then moved that the Committee on In- 
ternational Coéperation be continued, and that the Committee be 
instructed to draw up, in conjunction with the Executive Committee, 
and to publish, a statement of the faith of this Association that the 
time has come to resume international codperation in science and 
philosophy. After debate it was moved and voted that the motion 
be laid on the table. 

The business meeting was now adjourned, subject to the call of 
the chairman, who reconvened the meeting at 5:20 o'clock. 

It was moved and carried that the following persons recommended 
by the Executive Committee be declared active members of the 
Association: George Johnson, Charles O. Bennett, William G. Chanter, 
Harold Chidsey, Wallace Craig, J. J. Coss, Raphael Demos, Ralph M. 
Eaton, George M. Forbes, Philip L. Given, Raymond P. Hawes, 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, Daniel B. Leary, H. D. Marsh, David W. 
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Prall, Thomas H. Proctor, Herbert W. Schneider, Robert D. Williams, 
Walter Veazie. 

It was moved and voted that the Executive Committee consider 
whether the Association should elect corresponding members; and, 
if favorable to such a proposal, that the committee present at the 
next meeting a plan for their election. 

The Executive Committee presented the following nominations: 
for President, W. H. Sheldon, Vice-President, R. W. Sellars, New 
Member of the Executive Committee, Durant Drake. It was moved and 
carried that these nominations be confirmed. It was also moved and 
voted that the Executive Committee be instructed to bring before the 
Association at its next meeting—if possible in form to be voted on—a 
plan for nominating and electing officers by mail. 

The following topics for discussion at the next meeting were pre- 
sented for consideration: The Place of Feeling in the Life of Reason; 
The Philosophical Basis of Aesthetic Criticism; Critical Realism; 
The Relation of Logic (1) to Philosophy and (2) to Psychology; Types 
of Idealism; The Logic of Philosophy, or what Form of Compre- 
hensibility should Philosophy Aim At? The Executive Committee 
recommended that the program for the next meeting be selected by 
the incoming Executive Committee on the basis of such expression of 
opinion as may be offered at the present meeting of the Association, 
or subsequently obtained by the Committee. This recommendation 
was amended to read further: The Association suggests that the 
Executive Committee consider holding meetings of longer duration 
with a view to allowing longer and freer discussion of papers, and 
freer arrangements. It was moved and voted that the recommenda- 
tion, as amended, be adopted. 

The amendment to Art. III, Section 2 of the Constitution, proposed 
at the last annual meeting, was carried. The section now reads: 
“There shall be an Executive Committee composed of ten members, 
and the retiring president shall be ex officio member for one year.” 

The meeting adjourned with a vote of thanks to the President and 


Department of Philosophy of Columbia University. 
A. H. Jongs, 


Secretary. 


Officers of the Association: President, W. H. Sheldon; Vice-President, 
R. W. Sellars; Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Jones; Executive Com- 
mittee, in addition to the officers just mentioned: E. C. Wilm, (1921), 
W. G. Everett (1921), A. W. Moore (1921), Anna A. Cutler (1922), 
H. W. Wright (1922), Durant Drake (1923), and R. B. Perry, ex 
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officio. Special Committees:—Early American Philosophers, I. Wood- 
bridge Riley, Chairman; International Coéperation, A. C. Armstrong, 
Chairman; Organization and Attendance, J. H. Tufts, Chairman. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ames, Professor E. S., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Avey, Dr. Albert E., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ayres, Dr. C. E., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Professor J. M., Care Harris Forbes & Co., New York. 

Balz, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky. 

Bennett, Professor C. O., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardner, Mass. 

Blake, Dr. Ralph M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Bode, Professor B. H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bowman, Professor A. A., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, 
Phila., Pa. 

Brett, Professor G. A., Toronto Univ., Toronto, Canada. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Dr. A. P., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Dr. H. C., Leland Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Brown, Professor Wm. A. Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Indiana. 

Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Bush, Professor Wendell T., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Bussey, Professor Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Butler, President N. M., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Calkins, Professor Mary W., 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
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Campbell, Professor Gabriel, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, New York. 

Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Castro, Dr. Matilde, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Cattell, Professor J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, New York. 

Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chanter, Professor William G., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, 2 Suel An Bus Hutung, Peking, China. 

Chidsey, Professor Harold, Union College, Schenectady, New York. 

Coe, Professor George A., 606 W. 122 St., New York. 

Cohen, Professor M. R., College of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Cooke, Dr. R. B., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, New York. 

Coss, Professor J. J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Costello, Professor H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Cox, Professor George C., 128 North Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

Craig, Professor Wallace, Univ. of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Crane, Professor E., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Creighton, Professor J. E., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, New York. 

Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theol. Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cunningham, Professor G. W., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, Professor Arthur H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Dashiell, Professor J. F., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Dearborn, Professor G. V. N., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Dewey, Professor John, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Doan, Professor F. C., Summit, New Jersey. 

Dodge, Professor Raymond, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Doxsee, Professor Carll W., Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Duncan, Professor George M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Eaton, Dr. R. M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Edman, Dr. Irwin, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Elkus, Professor Savilla A., 24 West 96th St., New York. 
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Eno, Mr. Henry Lane, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown Univ.. Providence, R. I. 

Ewer, Professor B. C., Pomona Coll., Claremont, California. 

Faris, Professor Ellsworth, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ferguson, Professor A. S., Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Canada. 

Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Flaccus, Professor Louis W., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Formalism in Logic. ARTHUR MITCHELL. 

The sui generis categorical relationships possible between categories 
x and y are (1) coincidence, (2), (3) the mutually converse senses of 
subalternative (or asymmetrical) inclusion, (4), (5) two forms of inter- 
section, that in which x + y is interior to the universe x + y + Z + 9, 
and that in which x + y coincides with x +y+2Z+9; and (6), 
(7) two forms of externality analogous to those of intersection. Each 
sui generis categorical relationship is an aspect of one of three relation 
structures, variously: of (a) Adequate Definition, or Definition by 
Equivalence, or (8) Definition by Subalternation, or (y) Subcon- 
trariety. Each is also the product of generic categorical relationships, 
the propositions, which are not thus factorable, but are ‘prime’ to 
each other and to the categorical system in a sense analogous to prime- 
ness in numerical factors; and order the system. Propositional 
transformation is deduced from transformations of the sui generis 
categorical relationships by summation. Opposition between propo- 
sitions is categorical relationship between their loci of application. 
The categorical system is thus developed independently of and prior to 
relationships among judgments, by mere analysis of the concept 
Categorical Relation. And syllogism, or Syncategorization, is an 
equally formal principle of calculation among terms of a common locus, 
and depends only on the two axioms that 

(1) if y includes m and m includes x, y includes x (the ‘mood’ 

AAA); and 
(2) if y includes m and m includes a locus in common with x, 
y includes a locus in common with x (AJJ); 

to which all moods are reducible, by transformation. 

Conclusions: The categorical system is susceptible of all the exact- 
ness and deductive fertility of a mathematical system. 

Inasmuch as it is independent of determinations of numerical ratio, 
it is a non-mathematical system. 

It is implied by any logic, or science of reasoning, that is true. 


The Structure of Logic and Its Relation to Other Systems. C. I. 

LEwiIs. 

It is an important consequence of modern mathematical logic that 
the attempt to establish incontrovertible truths by deductive pro- 
cedures is nugatory. Necessary connections between propositions are 
established, but the traditional conception that metaphysical first 
principles can be shown to be logically inescapable, or that what is 
logically prior is more certain or necessary, is one to which the actual 
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structure of logical systems lends no support. The notion that 
truths not already assumed can be proved by the fact that their denial 
leads to their reaffirmation, is a mistaken one. Within logic itself, 
such proof is always circular; it takes the laws to be established for 
granted in supplying their demonstration. Bad systems of logic may 
provide proof of their own false principles by the same method. Out- 
side logic, the idea of ‘necessary presupposition’ is inevitably falla- 
cious. Presuppositions are general principles while the facts which 
presuppose them are particular, or less general. They are necessary 
conditions of these facts only if the particular can imply the general. 
The verification afforded by the deductive system extends quite as 
frequently and as simply to its original assumptions as to their conse- 
quences. Such verification lies in the internal consistency of the 
system and its general conformity to fact, and is always inductive 
and partial. 

From this point of view, the deductive system is primarily an 
instrument not of proof but of analysis. By the orderly connection 
of facts in a given field, and by their common derivation from a few 
simple ideas and assumptions, it provides, not their demonstration, 
but an explanation of their nature. The same set of facts may admit 
of various such derivations or explanations. This method of de- 
ductive analysis is a valuable instrument of philosophic investigation, 
but it is more applicable to subordinate questions than to the more 
general problems of metaphysics. For such problems, the traditional 
attempt at unique solution by deductive procedures is out of place 
and futile. 


Some Philosophic Aspects of Physical Relativity. M. R. Conen. 


(No Summary furnished.) 


Epistemological Dualism versus Metaphysical Dualism. R. W. 

SELLARS. 

Epistemological dualism has suffered in the main from three things: 
(1) its association with Cartesian metaphysical dualism, (2) the false 
bias toward subjectivism assigned to it, and (3) the belief that it 
cannot escape an indefensible form of the copy view. Against all 
three counts of this indictment the modern epistemological dualist 
wishes to enter a plea of not-guilty. Professor Dewey argues that 
all epistemology is guilty of metaphysical dualism. There seems to be 
no warrant for such an extreme assertion. Assuredly, the epistemo- 
logical dualist of to-day has no thought of a ghost-like knower who 
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watches the world but is not of it. The subjective is for him a par- 
ticular kind of objective connected with the organism. Historically, 
epistemological dualism was shipwrecked on the puzzle of the status 
of ideas in knowledge. Attention swung to the ideas, and the query 
arose, Is it not possible that in all cognition only the given is known? 
The knowledge-situation was insufficiently analyzed and the function 
of an idea in knowledge was confused with its presence in the mind. 
The result was radical empiricism. 

The critical realist believes that he can give a solution of the tradi- 
tional problems of epistemology in terms of two things: (1) a more 
complete analysis of perception, and (2) a reinterpretation of know- 
ledge. The first point enables him better to appreciate the realistic 
side of perception and leads him to distinguish between the content 
of perception and the object of perception. His reinterpretation of 
knowledge consists in the discovery that the sense-data can mediate 
much knowledge of physical things, such as their structure order, 
behavior, and composition, and that this knowledge does not involve 
the literal objectification of any sense-quality. It is the order, or 
structure, of reality which is reproducible and copied. Locke's 
scholastic metaphysics of unknown substance and inherent sensible 
qualities must be discarded. It is the physical object which we know 
in science. Although epistemological dualism admits the category 
of the subjective, it does not assert metaphysical dualism. The 
admission of a problem is not the confession that it is insoluble. 
There is no logical connection between epistemological dualism and 


metaphysical dualism. 


Education as Criticism. H. S. TOWNSEND. 

There are two typical movements of thought; one is outward 
toward activity, the other is inward toward consistency. Education 
may be defined in two fundamentally divergent ways depending upon 
which of these thought processes it is chiefly engaged in promoting. 
The school may seek the instrumental intelligence or the critical in- 
telligence. Schools have usually been devoted to the former but there 
are isolated attempts to realize education as criticism. One such at- 
tempt was made in Athens during the time of Pericles. The Athenian 
experiment was notably successful in developing critical judgment in a 
few great individuals, but utterly failed to establish reason as a general 
guide of conduct or as a basis of social order. When the church took 
control of the school it frankly adopted the instrumental theory of 
education and proposed to bring reason to the support of the faith. 
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Modern philosophy and science revived the pagan theory that the 
true aim of education is criticism. Our public schools inherited this 
aim and under the influence of Rousseau added to it the hope of 
making critical judgment universal. In practice, however, our schools 
have become instrumental in the Mediaeval sense. Have we failed to 
develop critical judgment because it cannot be developed or because 
it cannot be universalized? In either case education fails as a program 
of social reform. If all knowledge is instrumental we are at one with 
the ecclesiastical pragmatism of the Mediaeval Church. If critical 
knowledge may be developed, but only by the few, education is at 
most a process of personal salvation by which the philosopher may 
escape from a world in which might makes right. He must, however, 
escape alone. He may know the world but he cannot reform it. 


On a Supposed Instance of Dualism in Plato. A. S. FERGUSON. 

The similes of the Sun, Line, and Cave do not reveal a metaphysical 
dualism. The first simile is a pure analogy, intended to show the 
transcendence of the Good and the dependence of knowledge and 
reality uponit. The Line completes the analogy by exhibiting through 
a proportion the relation of the propaedeutic disciplines to the dialectic. 
Eixagia and riorts are simply the attitudes of ‘specular or aenigmatical 
vision’ through natural images and ‘clear or immediate vision’ of 
originals, and illustrate by analogy d:avore (which is self-limited by 
its immovable hypotheses and is to that extent ‘speculative’) and 
vénots, which makes sure because it can ‘give an account of’ its 
objects and acknowledges a single unshakable dpx4. The supposed 
dualism is the break between symbols and antitypes. 

The figure of the Cave should not be applied to the Line: Plato 
directs that the allegory should be attached to the previous account, 
and that the new imagery of the firelight should be compared to the 
‘power of the sun’ (517b). This means that the symbolism of 
natural shadows, originals and sun outside the cave, is reintegrated 
from the two previous similes and is contrasted with an inferior system 
in the cave. The one system is education, the other the want of it 
(amravevola). These two systems, oriented in opposite directions, 
cannot signify a process of gradual education. They represent two 
‘lives,’ one seeking honor and pleasure, the other satisfied with nothing 
less than the Good; and it requires a conflict to convert a man from 
the life of the cave. The fire and the puppets are machinery to 
create the shadow-play, a human Oewpia, which leads to nothing beyond 
itself, and the prisoners become warped and corrupted by the degrad- 
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ing standards of public opinion—for this dmraidevcia is unnatural. 
Once a prisoner is free of the cave, his eye is carried naturally through 
all the stages of the divine Oewpia to the sun. Thus the apparent 
dualism is seen to be a conflict between two ‘lives’ or systems of ends. 
The similes must be interpreted in close connection with Plato's 
question whether it is possible in the actual city-state to make phi- 
losophers kings. 


The Reference to Reality in Modern Logic. R. C. LopGe. 


Instrumental logic studies the general conditions which govern 
success and failure in the realm of action, and is especially interested 
in the methodical anticipation of consequences of proposed actions. 
It is radically empirical, and finds itself unable to appreciate the 
position taken by idealistic logic, with its Subject, Object, and Reality, 
regarding these terms as essentially non-empirical and medieval in 
character.—For Critical Idealism, all experience whatever is real. 
Idealistic logic attempts to standardize experience, to raise it to the 
conceptual level, at which strict proof and disproof are possible. 
For this logic, Reality (as an ideal) is thought of as a single consistent 
system of standardized experience, i.e., as a system of concepts. The 
Subject of experience is thought of as an ideal Knower, in the sense 
in which freedom from moods, from irrelevant associations, from mis- 
leading accidents, etc., is an ideal. So also the Object of experience 
(as an ideal) is thought of as a system of concepts. These ideals 
derive their value wholly from the experience which their use helps 
us to organize, and their empirical status and pragmatic value are 
sufficiently obvious. 

Thus understood, Critical Idealism and Instrumentalism have much 
in common. Both have the same aim, viz., the amelioration of 
human life and the more adequate development of human potential- 
ities. Both believe in the methodical study of the conditions which 
lead to success in this aim. But there is a certain difference of 
emphasis, in that Instrumentalism stresses rather more the reference 
to future consequences, while Idealism lays weight upon the standard- 
ization and concentration of the whole of available experience. Apart 
from this difference of emphasis, Instrumentalism and Critical Idealism 
appear to be two phases of one and the same theory. It is admitted 
that both differ from Absolute Idealism. 


The Philosophical Basis of Mr. Fite’s Individualism. N. J. Symons. 


In his theory of individualism Mr. Warner Fite seeks to show (1) 
that the individual is an independent force and not merely a function 
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of society or of the Absolute, (2) that while there can be no other 
obligation for such individuals than the pursuit of their own personal 
ends, yet this egoistically-motived conduct is fully compatible with 
the realization of social harmony and coéperation. This conclusion 
is supported by a comparison of the natures of mechanism and con- 
sciousness, in which it is argued, (3) that while mechanical bodies are 
self-contained and mutually exclusive and therefore a source of 
obstruction to each other’s movements, conscious individuals, on the 
other hand are mutually impl&ative in their meaning and reality. 
Consciousness being a one-in-many, in seeking his own ends the 
conscious individual seeks therefore by implication the ends of other 
individuals also—the social harmony which results involving no 
departure from the egoistic standards of conduct referred to above. 

The following criticisms are advanced against this argument: 
(1) The pluralistic conception of individuals with which Mr. Fite 
starts is tacitly contradicted by his later assertion that, viewed as 
conscious meanings or purposes, all finite selves are essentially mutu- 
ally implicative. (2) The dualism of consciousness and mechanism 
which is asserted in order to strengthen the claims made for conscious 
individuals is untenable. The mechanical world is a one-in-many in 
the same way, though in a less degree, than mind or consciousness. 
(3) While consciousness is a one-in-many in the sense that its partial 
constituents are mutually implicative in their meaning and reality, 
this abstract principle of identity-in-difference does not afford an 
adequate basis for the assertion of a real social harmony of egoistic 
individuals gua conscious. (4) The ideal of a social harmony of 
self-seeking individuals is realizable (if at all) only upon the assump- 
tion that all finite selves are functions of a higher Absolute Self. 
Without this monistic conception which Mr. Fite rejects, the achieve- 
ment of any system of social harmony is unattainable. 


Abstracts of the papers read by the leaders of the Discussion may 
be found in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Method, issue of December 2. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Activism. By Henry Lane Eno. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 

Press, 1920.—pp. 208. 

This book presents a metaphysics of the realist type, in the sense that it 
pictures the world as a manifold of reals,—entities, relations, and processes. 
It derives its name, however, from the fact that each real is said to be an 
“activity,” and an activity is defined as “‘a ‘that’ by reason of which difference 
is made.”” The latter proposition is interpreted to mean “that by reason of 
which change exists.” Apparently these two propositions are taken to be 
identical in meaning, though it does not appear to be evident that they must 
be so taken. In fact, the first would usually, I suppose, be regarded as having 
a more inclusive meaning. The number series “makes a difference,”’ but it 
is not clear that the differences are changes. If there were a world in which 
there were no number series, such a world would doubtless be changed by the 
introduction of a number series, but it certainly does not follow that the 
reality of the number series consists in making changes in a world where it 
has always existed. The author’s explanation tends to confound the question 
rather than to clarify it. He says that if there were no number series, classi- 
fication would be impossible (p. 6), which seems to suggest the startling con- 
clusion that if no one had ever made a classification, the number series would 
not have been active and therefore would not have been real. In fact, the 
grounds for the author’s insistence on activism are obscure. The proposition 
that reals make a difference, or are the grounds of change, does not connote a 
theory of knowledge for him, as it did for James, who used the phrase to 
indicate that the meaning of a real is determined by the difference it makes 
to human behavior. Mr. Eno certainly does not intend to say that a real 
must have a meaning, and still less that its reality depends upon its affecting 
behavior. It seems that he has taken a phrase from James with part of its 
connotation and has injected it into a different sort of philosophy with which 
it has no affinities. 

Activity in general becomes specific because of differences in what Mr. 
Eno calls the “intensity’’ of the activity. Intensity has three moments or 
elements: the amount of the activity, its range, which is defined by the number 
of other activities with respect to which it is effective, and its persistence or 
duration in time. A fourth moment, derivative from the other three, is the 
exclusiveness of the activity, its independence of other activities. The purpose 


of this explanatory apparatus is to avoid assuming the ultimateness of any 
merely qualitative distinctions. But the purpose is really accomplished by 
giving “intensity’’ such a latitude that it can be made to cover any difference 
whatever. Range, for example, means, among other things, extent of physical 
or causal influence, logical inclusiveness, and organizing capacity. 
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The “minimum entity” of the existential world is called the psychon, 
which is defined as the unit of awareness, having the characteristic activity of 
psychokinesis. The psychon is the constituent element of the electron, the 
electron of the atom, the atom of the molecule, and so on. This successive 
combination passes through critical phases, with the result that the world is 
stratified in well-defined levels or planes. The three most important levels 
are the meta-psychic plane, or plane of relations and values, which is super- 
existential and not composed of psychons, and the psychokinetic and physical 
planes. 

The test of such an accumulation of analytical instruments lies in the use 
of it. When the physicist analyses atoms into electrons, the analysis serves 
a definite explanatory purpose; he can verify his hypothesis by reference to 
the observed behavior of radio-active substances or other phenomena. But 
what observations verify the hypothesis that electrons may be analysed into 
unit awarenesses? Assuming that electrons can be analysed at all, why into 
awareness rather than something else? In other words, does the proposition 
that an electric charge is a complex of awarenesses really mean anything? 

Apparently the purpose is partly, or perhaps mainly, to explain the relation 
of mind and body. Thus on the side of consciousness Mr. Eno asserts that a 
sensation, a blue light, for example, is subjectively a periodicity (p. 108). 
Sense differences, as between the blue light and a tone, are differences of 
periodicity (p. 115). The argument seems to be that if the physicist will 
concede that electrons are awarenesses, and if the psychologist will concede that 
sensations are periodicities, there is no difficulty in supposing that the one is 
the other, or in fact anything else you please. As Mr. Eno remarks, “‘ The 
only condition that it is necessary to posit . . . is that the psychokinetic 
field in question should be coterminous spacially with some portion of the line 
of flow of the nervous impulse” (p. 101). But again the question is whether 
it really means anything to say that a sensation is a periodicity and is spacially 


coterminous with a nerve impulse. 
GeEorGE H. SABINE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Thought, Existence, and Reality, as viewed by F. H. Bradley and Bernard 
Bosanquet. By Water S. GAMERTSFELDER, Geneva, New York, W. F. 
Humphrey, 1920.—pp. 107. 

This essay contains a careful and thoroughgoing analysis of the doctrines of 
Mr. Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet concerning thought, existence, and reality. 
Of the five chapters of the book, the first is devoted to a discussion of the nature 
of thought and of its relation to other aspects of experience; the second is 
concerned with the question of the relation between thought and its objects; 
the third deals with the problem of the nature and structure of knowledge 
and of its relation to existence and reality; the fourth is more critical than the 
preceding, and attempts to show the implications of the above theory of 
knowledge for the theory of reality; and the fifth sums up and criticizes the 
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views of the authors studied in regard to the ultimate nature of the Absolute 
and its relation to finite experience. 

The position of both these writers is described as “ speculative philosophy.” 
Both hold that mind is in contact with its objects from the beginning, and thus 
avoid dualism and subjectivism (pp. 28-33). Both affirm that judgment which 
is involved in all thinking consists in ‘the reference of ideal content to reality,” 
and is the means of the mind’s constructing and sustaining reality (pp. 42-43). 
The conclusions of both concerning the nature of reality are summarized in 
the following four statements: (1) Reality is one; (2) Reality is an harmon- 
ious system, a unity above (and so without) relations; (3) Reality is experi- 
ence; (4) Reality is one Experience, individual and perfect (pp. 81 and 83). 

According to the author, the main differences in the positions of the two 
eminent English thinkers are found in their views of the Immediate and of its 
relation to thought. For Mr. Bradley the Immediate gives a clue to the 
nature of reality. It is an experience of a felt whole, of a “unity, complex 
but without relations,” lying below the level of consciousness (pp. 43 ff). 
“Tt is not a stage which shows itself at the beginning and then disappears, 
but it remains at the bottom throughout as fundamental” (p. 44). For Dr. 
Bosanquet, on the contrary, the Immediate offers no hint of the nature of 
reality. It is a “phase not a stratum” and is “merely a form which any 
content can take and which is peculiar to none”’ (p. 44). It is “continuous 
with its extension through thought,” and therefore there is no reason for draw- 
ing a hard and fast line between “feeling” and “thought” (pp. 13 ff, 23). This 
difference concerning the significance of the Immediate is closely connected 
with a difference in the two writers’ views in regard to the nature of thought. 
Mr. Bradley is inclined to regard thought as essentially discursive and abstract, 
akin to Kant’s Verstand, while Dr. Bosanquet finds in thought the fundamental 
principle of concreteness present in all forms of experience, in feeling, sensation, 
and will, as well as in cognition proper (pp. 15, 66). Thus the latter comes 
closer to Hegel than does Mr. Bradley. Both however ultimately reach a 
pessimistic conclusion in regard to the power of thought to grasp reality. For 
Mr. Bradley, thought is condemned from the beginning by its relational 
character. It can neither reach down to the whole found in feeling, nor can 
it attain to the supra-relational experience of the Absolute. For Dr. Bosan- 
quet, thought is more successful—it builds up a whole which gives us our best 
clue to reality, but it fails in the end to maintain itself since its relational 
character makes it incapable of giving us reality which is “‘at once solid and 
immediate as well as perfectly individual and non-contradictory” (pp. 60 ff., 
65). The cause of this pessimism lies ultimately in a fallacious interpretation 
of judgment. Both insist that the subject of every judgment is reality, and 
that all predication involves contradiction. In working out this view, they 
tend to separate identity and difference, and to make them contradictory 
instead of complementary to each other (pp. 68 ff.). 

Dr. Gamertsfelder’s criticisms of Absolutism proceed for the most part 
along familiar lines. The New Realists’ attack upon the theory of internal 
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relations is, he maintains, a valid reaction against Mr. Bradley's assumption 
that “ Reality must be whole like that given in immediate experience "’ (p. 37), 
The former, however, go too far in their assertion that relations are external, 
The true view of the nature of relations lies in a mediating position, based on 
a study of relations as present in finite experience. ‘‘A doctrine of relations 
thus interpreted with reference to purpose is really a doctrine of relevant 
relations, and implies that where they exist relations are internal in character, 
but some relations are so irrelevant (to purpose) that they make no difference 
and are so far external” (p. 38). From this doctrine of relations some form of 
pluralism rather than of monism follows. 

While not wholly accepting the Pragmatist’s position, the author quotes with 
approval Dewey’s criticism of the Absolutist’s doctrine on the ground that it 
ignores the importance of the réle of the problem in finite thinking, and deals 
with thinking dberhaupt, rather than with our concrete human thinking (p. 74). 
He also agrees with Professor Ward that Dr. Bosanquet’s system fails to do 
justice to contingency, and to the unique and individual aspects of experience, 
holding that Dr. Bosanquet’s reply to the criticism of his views by the former 
only “places in clearer light the inherent weakness of his position” (p. 78). 
The conclusions of Absolutism are based, it is asserted, on a “fallacious 
doctrine of relations, and a one-sided view of the fundamental postulates of 
knowledge (pp. 101, 38, 46-48, 68, 72), and are therefore not established. 
The system itself, furthermore, contains insoluble difficulties and contradic- 
tions. Both writers “play fast and loose with the category of relations" 
(pp. 69 ff., 85 ff.) and give no consistent account of the relation between Reality 
and Appearances. Although admitting that the ultimate Reality is never 
adequately experienced, they use it as a criterion to measure Appearances. 
They thus “assume alternately two standpoints without establishing the right 
to do so,"’ and so fall into a fallacy similar in principle to that of Kant in his 
doctrine of phenomena and noumena (p. 102). Both also maintain that all 
analogies must fail to give an adequate idea of the supra-relational nature of 
the Absolute. Dr. Gamertsfelder maintains that not only is this the case, 
but that the idea of such a whole is essentially unmeaning. If relations are 
denied to the Absolute, we are left only with the Eleatic One. Moreover, 
if the Absolute as described by these writers is granted to be real, all finite 
categories become unreal and illusory. ‘Energy and life, time and change, 
spontaneity and creativeness in nature, evolution and growth, freedom and 
progress, truth and beauty, purpose and goodness, the striving and aspiration 
of the Self with all its privacy and uniqueness,—these, and any other contents 
of the finite mind, have only relative validity, and do not hold in ultimate 
Reality.” In opposition to this conclusion, he sketches what he believes to 
be the true doctrine. ‘Reality must be interpreted in terms of finite experi- 
ence, not the experience of the Absolute; the categories of human thought 
must be respected, simply because the finite mind is inherently incapable of 
employing any others. Moreover, reality must be taken for what it is found 
to be in the progressive organization of experience.” (pp. 104, 106). 
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In general Dr. Gamertsfelder’s criticisms add nothing to criticisms that 
have frequently been made; but he works out in detailed and careful fashion 
some of the crucial difficulties in the system. Nevertheless he leaves himself 
open to the reply which Dr. Bosanquet makes to his critics in his discussion con- 
cerning “Appearances and the Absolute’ in the November number of this 
Review. For, as the preceding quotations at least suggest, he constantly 
tends to take finite appearances at their face value. Moreover, the careful 
reader will not fail to note that the disjunction between the finite and infinite 
experience implied in the above quotations, and many other of the author’s 
critical assumptions, are contrary to the fundamental principle of Dr. 
Bosanquet’s whole philosophy. GERTRUDE C. BussEY. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE, 

BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Les maladies de l'esprit et les Asthenics. Par ALBERT DescHAmPs. Paris, 

Alcan, 1919.—pp. xv, 740. 

In this voluminous work Dr. Deschamps develops the conception, akin 
to that of Janet but much more thoroughly elaborated and widely applied, 
that the fundamental problem in all mental troubles is insufficiency and incom- 
pleteness. The mentally sick person is an asthenic: he never finishes the 
constructive psychic work necessary for complete adaptation to reality. The 
cases most amenable to psychic treatment are those where the incompleteness 
is on the logical plane and is due to an emotional shock (an emotion is defined 
as a momentary psychic incapacity to suit the reaction to the stimulus): here 
the patient can be reasoned with and enlightened as to the causes and mechan- 
isms of his insufficient adaptations to reality. Freud’s doctrines are, Dr. 
Deschamps thinks, more novel in words than in ideas, psychoanalysis having 
been widely practiced before his time; on the exaggeration of the sexual 
motive in the Freudian theory the author comments that in the Latin societies 
suppressions of this type are perhaps less common than in Protestant countries. 

Psychic treatment has its limitations, however; where the lack of energy 
is manifested on a lower plane than the logical, physical means must be sought, 
and in all cases the most exhaustive physical diagnosis must be made. Thus 
the author ranges himself against such psychotherapists as Dubois. Asthenia 
is at bottom a defect in biological energy: the asthenic person is one who, 
whether the cause is accessible by physical or psychic means, has become a 
poor transformer of the chemical energy of his nourishment into the kinetic 
energy of his movements. MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Relativity. The Special and General Theory. By ALBERT EINsTEIN. Trans- 
lated by Ropert W. Lawson. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1920.— 
pp. xiii, 168. 

This little book is a translation of a late edition of Einstein’s popular 
account of his “special” theory of relativity, and of the later and more highly 
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developed “general” theory. The text is intended for attentive readers 
without special training in physics or mathematics, and its aim is “to present 
the main ideas in the simplest and most intelligible form, and on the whole 
in the sequence and connection in which they actually originated.’’ Einstein 
goes about this task in the right way. He does not talk about the theory, he 
actually develops its characteristic features. The exposition gains in clearness 
by the use of well chosen concrete illustrations, and each distinct step of the 
argument is presented in a separate short section with its own caption. This 
is exactly the sort of thing that the serious general reader wants. Two brief 
appendices describe the Lorentz transformation and Minkowski’'s four-dimen- 
sional space, for readers who have a little mathematics; and the author has 
provided a new appendix on the experimental confirmations of the theory, 
The translator has added a portrait, a biographical! note, a short bibliography, 
and an index. The translation is clear, and the book is well printed. 
J. E. Trevor. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Meaning and the Problem of Philosophy. By G. R. MALKANI. Amalner, 
Indian Institute of Philosophy.—pp. 26. 

Some Modern Conceptions of Natural Law. By Marie T. Cotiins. Cornell 
Studies in Philosophy, No. 12. New York., Longmans Green and Ce., 
1920.—pp. 104. 

Instinct and the Unconscious. By W. H.R. Rivers. Cambridge, The Uni- 
versity Press, 1920.—pp. viii, 252. 


The Secrets of the Self. By SaHetka MUHAMMED IQBAL. Translated from the 
Persian with Introduction and Notes by Reynold A. Nicholson. London, 
Macmillan and Co., 1920.—pp. xxxii, 148. 


Bergson and His Philosophy. By J. ALEXANDER GUNN. With an Introduc- 
tion by Alexander Mair. New York, E. P. Dutton.—pp. xxii, 190. 


The Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas. By Me&yeER WAXMAN. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1920.—pp. xii, 162. 


The Secret of Happiness, or Salvation Through Growth. By Epmonp HOLMEs. 
New York, E. P. Dutton.—pp. x, 360. 


Fugitive Essays. By Jostan Royce. Withan Introduction by J. Loewenberg. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1920.—pp. 430. 


Collected Essays and Reviews. By Witt1aM James. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1920.—pp. x, 560. 


The Gateway Out of Time and Space. By Victor A. Enperssy. Denver, 
The Infant Press.—pp. 64. 
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Oeuvres de Maine de Biran. Accompagnées de Notes et d’Appendices par 
PIERRE TISSERAND. Tome I, Le Premier Journal. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1920.—pp. Ixxvi, 312. 

Essai de Philosophie Générale Elémentaire. Par Henri Guititov. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. 192. 

Volonté et Conscience. Par PERCEVAL FRUTIGER. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920. 
—pp. vi, 472. 

Essai sur le Sentiment Esthétique. Par A. DE GRAMONT-LESPARRE. Paris, 
Félix Alcan.—pp. 298. 

Autorité et Discipline en Matiére d’Education. Par ALBERT AUTIN. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. vii, 136. 


Memoire sur les Perceptions Obscures. Par MAINE DE BrrRaANn. (Classiques 
de la Philosophie). Paris, Armand Colin, 1920.—pp. xii, 68. 


La Siris. Par GeorGE BERKELEY. Traduction par Georges Beaulavon et 
Dominique Parodi. (Classiques de la Philosophie). Paris, Armand Colin, 
1920.—pp. viii, 160. 

Les Principes de la Connaissance Humaine. Par GeoRGE BERKELEY. Tra- 
duction de Charles Renouvier. (Classiques de la Philosophie). Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1920.—pp. xii, 112. 


Introduszione alla Pedagogia. Per M. Casorti. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1921.— 
pp. 108. 


Il Metodo di Insegnamento nelle Scuole Elemeniari d'Italia. Per ARISTIDE 
GABELLI. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1921.—pp. 64. 
Der Kategorische Imperativ: eine gemeinverstindliche Einfiihrung in Kants 


Sittenlehre. Von Ernst Marcus. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. Miinchen, 
Reinhardt, 1921.—pp. 258. 

Das Absolute: Methode und Versuch einer Sinnklirung des ‘“ Transcendentalen 
Ideals." Von JoseF Hemer. Miinchen, Reinhardt, 1921.—pp. 80. 


Die Deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Mit einer 
Einfiihrung herausgegeben von RAYMOND ScuMipT. Erster Band. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1921.—pp. viii, 22, 28, 20, 60, 26, 24, 28. 











NOTES. 


AN UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCE. 


To THe Epitror oF THE REVIEW: 

I do not know if you will think this little note worth publishing: 

I had just been reading in your November issue Mr. Tsanoff’s very sane 
and appreciative paper on “ Pessimism and Immortality.” I deeply felt the 
interest of his argument and the difficulty of the problem, ‘ Does the conserva- 
tion of Value imply the conservation of Personality—of this or that Personality 
or of any?’ And I felt, and feel, that I look forward to its continuation with 
a great expectancy of pleasure and instruction. 

And then, as it chanced, I picked up the December number of the Studio 
which came in by this morning’s post. And at once I found myself in a world 
of supreme values, wholly beyond any doubt. ‘What is the use of talking?’ 
I found myself saying to myself. ‘Why do we not look?’ Here are just some 
pages of paper with pictures on them. But they are symbols and values 
which at once make life—given life—a thing transcending all current estimates 
of loveliness and force and delight. The gladness of childhood in the vision 
of summer is here, recorded by its own hand in the simplest of media: the 
marvellous revelations from China and Japan; the strength, austerity, and 
character of the Basque country; and dozens of things more; any one of them 
fit to bring heaven into our time and place. 

A philosopher is not made by looking; no doubt he must think. Neverthe- 
jess, if he knows how and where to look, it seems to me that the inexhaustible- 
ness in values, of human experience, is altogether beyond the need of reasoning. 
To use a schoolboy phrase, ‘There are plenty more where these came from.’ 
And the revelation they bring leaves me, I confess, a little indifferent to the 
precise remoter inferences which we may draw from it, and a little impatient 
of any discussion which implies that we are not constantly in presence of 


supreme realities and immeasurable values. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
Oxsnott, Dec. 16, 1920. 


EXTENSIVE ABSTRACTION: A SUGGESTION. 


The method of extensive abstraction, employed by Mr. Whitehead in his 
Principles of Natural Knowledge and in his Concept of Nature, can be greatly 
simplified and strengthened, if, instead of the indefinable relation of whole 
and part, or ‘extending over,’ we assume the relation of ‘containing’—in the 
sense of not only including as a part but completely enveloping. In this sense, 
one geometric solid would contain another solid, when the second was a part 
of the first, and no solid external to the first could touch the second. 
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Using ‘containing’ as an indefinable, we can at once define the expression, 
“The event A extends over the event B,” as meaning: “There is no event 
which is contained by B and not contained by A; and there is an event 
contained by A and not contained by B.”" Thus the defining-power of ‘con- 
taining’ is at least as great as that of ‘extending over.’ 

Readers of the above-mentioned works of Mr. Whitehead will recall that 
it is one of his first aims to define ‘event-particles’ as a class of ‘abstractive 
elements.’ In this connection he writes: “The required character of the 
abstractive sets which form event-particles would be secured if we could 
define them as having the property of being covered by any abstractive set 
which they cover. . . . This is the definition which I originally proposed at a 
congress in Paris in 1914. There is however a difficulty involved in this 
definition if adopted without some further addition, and I am now not satisfied 
with the way in which I attempted to get over that difficulty in the paper 
referred to. The difficulty is this: When event-particles have been defined 
it is easy to define the aggregate of event-particles forming the boundary of an 
event; and to define the point-contact at their boundaries possible for a pair 
of events of which one is part of the other. We can then conceive all the 
intricacies of tangency. in particular we can conceive an abstractive set of 
which all the members have point-contact at the same event-particle. It is 
then easy to prove that there will be no abstractive set with the property of 
being covered by every abstractive set which it covers” (Concept of Nature, 
pp. 86 ff). The present writer made an analogous mistake, but in a more 
inexcusable form, in a review of Mr. Whitehead’s Principles of Natural 
Knowledge. 

The consequence of this discovery is that Mr. Whitehead has given up the 
attempt to define the event-particle in a direct fashion. He does it by means 
of the ‘punct’; and this involves a multiplicity of time-systems. For a punct 
is the intersection, generally speaking, of four moments, and moments of the 
same time-system do not intersect. The further consequence is that the whole 
theory of spatial order is made dependent on the assumption of a non- Newton- 
ian theory of the relation between space and time; and though there may well 
be compensations for this state of affairs, it is evidently, from the methodo- 
logical standpoint, a defect. It seems a curious inversion of the order of 
experience, that we should have to wait for Michelson in order to find the way 
to the conception of the point. 

The whole difficulty in the matter appears to be removed, if we start with 
the notion of ‘containing,’ as it was explained at the beginning of this note. 
We may define a ‘vanishing set’ as a set of events having the two properties, 
(1) that of any two of its members one contains the other, and (2) that there 
is no event that is contained by all the members. One vanishing set may be 
said to ‘cover’ another, when every member of the former contains some 
members of the latter. If two vanishing sets cover each other, they may be 
said to be ‘equal.’ A ‘vanishing element’ may be defined as a whole class of 
equal vanishing sets. All this is in close imitation of Mr. Whitehead’s pro- 
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cedure. But now we may do what Mr. Whitehead found himself unable to 
do, that is to say, proceed directly to the definition of the event-particle; 
for the difficulties arising from tangency do not affect us. An event-particle 
is the class of events which are members of the vanishing sets—or, if you please, 
the class of the vanishing sets themselves—equal to a vanishing set that is 
covered by every vanishing set which it covers. 

The same method can, of course, be employed in geometry, in order to define 
a point as a class of solids. A ‘vanishing set’ of solids is first defined; then 
the covering of one set by another; then the equality of two sets. And 
finally the point is defined as the class of solids which are members of the 
vanishing sets equal to a vanishing set that is covered by every vanishing 
set which it covers. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


The Biblical World and the American Journal of Theology have been com- 
bined in a new journal, entitled The Journal of Religion. The first number of 
this new journal was issued in January, 1921. It is edited by Gerald Binney 
Smith of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and is issued by the 
University of Chicago Press. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XVII, 25: Laurence Buermeyer, Professor Dewey’s Analysis of Thought; 
Mary Whiton Calkins, The Metaphysical Monist as a Sociological Pluralist; 
Hartley Alexander, “‘A Lover of the Chair.” XVII, 26: Ethel E. Sabin, 
Giving Up the Ghost; Lucinda Pearl Boggs, A Glimpse into Mysticism and 
the Faith State. XVIII, 1: George P. Conger, Santayana and Modern Liberal 
Protestantism; B. H. Bode, Intelligence and Behavior. XVIII, 2: Sarah 
Unna, A Conception of Philosophy; Rupert Clendon Lodge, Modern Logic 
and the Elementary Judgment; E. E. Slosson, Eddington on Einstein. 


Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XXVII, 6; Arthur S. Otis, Do We Think in 
Words? Charles H. Woolbert, A Behavioristic Account of Sleep; Edward S. 
Robinson, The Compensatory Function of Make-Believe Play; Edwin G. 
Boring, The Control of Attitude in Psychophysical Experiments; Loyd A. 
Jones and Prentice Reeves, The Physical Measurement and Specification of 
Color. 


Tae AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGcy, XXXI, 4; F. L. Dimmick, An 
Experimental Study of Visual Movement and the Phi Phenomenon; Harry 
Elmer Barnes, A Psychological Interpretation of Modern Social Problems and 
of Contemporary History; a Study of the Contributions of Gustave LeBon to 
Social Psychology; Lorine Pruette, A Psychoanalytical Study of Edgar Allan 
Poe; C. C. Pratt, Highest Audible Tones from Steel Cylinders. 
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THE JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DisgAse, LII, 6: Frederick P. 
Moersch, Cerebellar Agenesis with Report of Two Cases; Lawson G. Lowry, An 
Analysis of Suicidal Attempts; Alfred Gordon, Contralateral Plantar Reflex 
and its Clinical Interpretation; C. B. Pearson, Is There an Ideal Treatment of 
Morphinism? LIII, 1: Luss Morguio, Acute Meningitis and Tuberculous 
Meningitis; Burton Peter Thom, Syphilis and Degeneration; Henry Viets, 
Three Types of Spinal Cord Injuries in Warfare. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XX XI, 2: Frank Chapman Sharp, 
Some Problems of Fair Competition; Victor S. Yarros, Is There a Law of 
Human Progress? J. E. Turner, The Genesis and Differentiation of the 
Moral Absolute; J. W. Howerth, The Labor Problem from the Social View- 
point; J. D. Stoops, The Instinct of Workmanship and the Will to Work; 
Henry S. Curtis, The Mother's Confessional; AWan L. Carter, Schiller and 
Shaftesbury. 


THE JouRNAL oF Reticion, I, 1: Shirley Jackson Case, The Historical 
Study of Religion; George A. Coe, The Religious Breakdown of the Ministry; 
James Bissett Pratt, Why Do Religions Die?; Allen C. Thomas, Present Tend- 
encies in the Society of Friends in America; Charles Henry Dicksinon, The 
Significance of Jesus’ Hope; Angus Stewart Woodburne, The Indianization of 
Christianity; Frank C. Porter, Crucial Problems in Biblical Theology; Alfred 
E. Garvie, The Religious Outlook in Great Britain. 


THe Monist, XXXI, 1: L. L. Bernard, Herbert Spencer’s Work in the 
Light of His Life; W. O. Brigstocke, Logical Fictions (continued); Sanford A. 
Moss, A Mechanic on the “‘ Mechanism of the Brain”; C. Delisle Burns, A 
Defect in Current Political Philosophy; Wesley Raymond Wells, Natural 
Checks on Human Progress. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XLV, 11-12: A. Denjoy, Un Savant Francais: 
Henri Poincaré; R. Lenoir, Lamarck; M. Pradines, La Vraie Signification de 
la Loi de Weber; E. Gilson, Descartes et Harvey, I. 


Rivista pi Fitosort1a, XII, 3; B. Varisco, Cultura e Filosofia; C. Ranszoli, 
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